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OUT- APIARIES. 


SHALL I START ONEP 








HIS question is likely to come up in the minds 
of not a few; and although each one must 
answer for himself, there are a good many 
side questions that may present themselves 
for reply before the main question is reach- 

ed. On some of these I will try to throw some light, 

without going through the formality of stating the 
questions. If you decide that you will keep three 
or four hundred eolonies of bees, it is a pretty clear 
case that you can not profitably keep them all in 
the home apiary. Just how many you can profita- 
bly keep there, is an exceedingly difficult thing to 
determine. Supposing that, by a series of careful 
experiments extending over fifty years, it has been 
pretty satisfactorily determined that 93 colonies is 
the largest number that can, on the average, be 
profitably kept in Mr. Smith’s apiary, 20 miles dis- 
tant, it by no means follows that the same series of 
experiments would reach the same conclusion on 
your ground. The same kind of flowers may not 
be on your ground; the soil may be different, or, if 
these be alike, the rainfall may differ; and sup- 
posing no difference can be detected in any of 
these, how are you going to measure the number 
of flowers to be found on the one, two, or three 
thousand acres that constitute the range of the 
beesin each apiary? Suppose you have acrop of 

6000 Ibs. from 80 colonies one year, and the next 

year from 100 colonies you get 5000 lbs., it does not 

certainly follow that 100 colonies overstock the 
xround; for in the last case there may bea bad 
year, and it is possible that the very next year may 





be so much better that 100 colonies shall store 10,000 
lbs. surplus. So you seeitisavery difficult thing 
to decide what is the largest number you ought to 
keep, in order to the greatest profit. I wish I could 
give you some rule by which you might determine 
the matter, but I can not; and Iam obliged to con- 
fess that, after a good many years of experience, 
all of iton the same ground, lam not able to say 
with any degree of confidence whether 75, 100, or 125 
colonies will bring me the greatest profit. The 
best can do is to say that, if your location is an 
average one, it is not likely you would better keep 
more than 75 or 100 colonies in one apiary. If any 
one should accuse me of presumption in attempt- 
ing to speak so definitely, lam ready to bear the 
reproof very meekly, and confess that I know little 
about it. Close observation fora series of years 
may help you toa more reliable guess as to your 
own locality. 

If you find that 50 or 75 colonies occupy the most 
of the time that you can spare from other business, 
itis hardly advisable for you to attempt a second 
apiary, for you will find that it will make a draft 
on your time in a different way from the home 
apiary. Often there is some little thing to be done 
which needs only afew minutes to do; but if you 
must go three or four miles to do it the case is 
quite different. 

Suppose you find, or think you have found, that, 
after you have reached 75 colonies, the next 25 will 
do a good deal better in an out-apiary, you must 
still keepin mind that this 25 will entail more ex- 
pense (I include time and labor, of course, in ex- 
pense) in proportion than the first 75, and the prob- 
ability is that you would better keep the 100 at 
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home if your total crop is greater than from the 75, 
even if the average yield per colony from the 100 be 
less than from the 75. In other words, it is well io 
crowd the bees at home a little, rather than to start 
a second apiary. Whether you need to keep some 
one watching for swarms, cuts some figure in the 
account. There may be cases, however, where the 
extra 2% would turn the balance in favor of an out- 
apiary. If it is your intention to continue to in- 
crease, and you have reached, or nearly reached 
the limit of the home apiary, and you expect to 
start an out-apiary next year, it may be better to 
start it this year. The practice this year on asmall- 
er number will be of advantage to you. In the 
matter of hauling alone, you need experience—at 
least 1 did. Mishaps were quite too common with 
me at first; and if I had had a large number to haul, 
the matter might have been serious. Another rea- 
son for commencing this year, rather than next, is, 
that you have no certain tenure of territory; butif 
you commence an out-apiary this year you may be 
less likely to see some one else occupy the same 
xround next year. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill. 

Another thing that you can determine by 
starting out-apiaries is the value of locali- 
ties. Some find the out-apiary better 
than the home apiary, and others not near- 
ly so good; and I remember that, in some 
cases, there seemed to be a marked differ- 
ence, without any explanation as to why it 
was so. This marked difference showed it- 
self year after year. By trying 25 colonies 
at a time, or even a less number, you can 
decide what a locality is worth. If it is not 
as good as your home apiary, you can make 
a test in another direction. Sometimes an 
out-apiary will give stores when the bees at 
home are getting none atall. This is often 
the case where you can go in the direction 
of aswamp, river bottom, or something of 
that sort. 
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INCREASE, OTHERWISE THAN BY 
NATURAL SWARMING. 





FRIEND DOOLITTLE TELLS US HOW TO MANAGE IT. 


SUBSCRIBER for GLEANINGS says he can 

O#P) not stayat home and care for the swarms 
which may issue from the 30 colonies of bees 

which he has, and wishes me to tell him how 

he can manage next season so as to increase 

his bees and stil] have them do good work in mak- 
ing comb honey. After trying nearly every plan of 
artificial increase which has ever been given, I am 
satisfied that none of them will give as good results 
as will natural swarming; but where one is situat- 
ed as is the writer of the above, of course a sub- 


stitute for the good old way will have to be resort-— 


ed to. Knowing that there were times when in- 
crease other than natural swarming would be very 
desirable, I kept a record of all of my experiments 
while trying the various plans of making swarms, 
as given at different times to the public, and, ac- 
cording to my views, the two following come the 
nearest to nature’s way of any now before the 
world. The first is a plan which was adopted by 
Elisha Gallup, and given to the world some twenty 
or more years ago, while the latter plan is one | 
made up out of different hints I picked up here and 
there. The Gallup plan I have practiced quite ex- 


tensively for years, while the other I use almost al- 
together at the present time. All the particular 
difference there is in the two plans is that, with the 
latter, anew queen is given to the swarm, leaving 
the old one to continue to do duty in the old hive; 
while with the former the old queen goes with the 
swarm, the same as she does in natural swarming, 
thus leaving the bees to rear a queen of their own. 
By giving each part a laying queen, great gain is 
made; still the Gallup plan is a good one where one 
can not rear the queens before he makes the 
swarms, or feels too poor to buy them. None of 
the plans of artificial increase should be used till 
the hive is quite well filled with bees, and the bees 
themselves are preparing for swarming. When 
the proper time has arrived, go to any colony from 
which you wish to take aswarm, and, after baving 
removed the cover and quilt or honey-board, drive 
the bees out of the way with a little smoke so that 
you can shavethe capping off from some of the 
sealed honey at the tops of the frames, unlesa you 
think they have plenty of unsealed honey in the 
hive. Just previous to doing this, you should find 
the queen, and cage her on one of the combs with 
one of the wire-cloth cages which will push into the 
comb, as has been so often described. Having both 
of the above done, close the hive and beat on it with 
the fist, at the same time blowing smoke in at the 
entrance, just enough to frighten back the guards 
as they come out to drive off the intruder. Having 
the guards all turned back, give the hive several 
sharp blows, enough to cause the bees to thorough- 
ly fill themselves with honey; and if more than one 
swarm is to be made, go to the next hive and pre- 
pare them in the same way, while the first are fill- 
ing themselves; otherwise you will have to wait 
til! the bees have their sacs full. When this is ac- 
complished, set the cap of any hive on a wide 
board a little way off from the old hive (any box 
will do), and proceed to shake the bees off the 
frames till you think you have about three-fourths 
of them, shaking them in front of the cap or box 
on the wide board, into which they will run as fast 
as they are shaken off, if the same is raised upa 
bee-space on the side next where they are shaken. 
Lastly, take the frame having the queen on it, and, 
after uncaging her, shake her and the bees off this 
frame, letting them run in with the others. Now 
close the hive, when the returning bees from the 
field and what were left on the combs and about 
the hive will make the colony in about the same 
condition it would have beenin had it cast a swarm. 
Next take the cover having the bees in it; carry it 
to the shade of some tree, and, after setting it 
down, lean it up against the tree with the open 
side out, exposed to the light. Leave them thus 
while you are making other swarms, or for about 
an hour, when they will conclude they are a sepa- 
rate colony, and will behave just like a natural 
swarm, having clustered in the box the same asa 
swarm does on a limb. Now hive them as you 
would a natural swarm, and they will work the 
same, or as nearly so as is possible to have bees do 
outside of natural swarming. 

The next way. and the one which I prefer when 
I have laying queens to spare,is to proceed the 
same as above till you get ready to shake off the 
bees, when they are to be shaken into a box in- 
stead of in front of acap. This box is to be made 
of a size to hold about half a bushel, the two sides 
of which are to be of wire cloth, one permanently 
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nailed on, and the other is to have the wire cloth 
nailed to four small strips, so that four small nails, 
one through the center of each strip, will hold it 
fast to the box, yet make it readily removable when 
we wish to get the bees out. In the top of the box 
is tobe bored a hole of the right size to admit the 
small end of a large funnel, such as is used in 
putting up bees by the pound, and over this hole 
is to be fixed a slide so that it can be closed as soon 
as the bees are in. Having the box and funnel, 
proceed to shake the same amount of bees down 
through it into the box as you did in the former 
case; but instead of putting the queen with the 
bees in the box, uncage her and set the frame hav- 
ing her on back in the hive. In this case you leave 
the old colony in the same conditions in which they 
would have been had they cast a swarm, with the 
exception that they have the old queen with them, 
so as to keep up egg-laying all the while. Now car- 
ry your box of bees to your bee-cellar, or some 
other cool dark place, and leave them undisturbed 
for four hours, when you are to go and get a queen 
in a round wire-cloth cage, from one of your nuclei, 
or one which you have bought; and after getting 
where the box of bees is, jar the bees to the bottom 
of the box, by setting it on the floor suddenly, so 
that they will not be runmng out while you are 
putting in the queen, and immediately let your 
queen run through the hole into the box. Now 
close the hole and leave the bees till sunset or the 
next morning, when you will find them clustered 
and ready for hiving, the same as a natural 
swarm would be, having accepted the queen which 
you gave them, as their own mother. Hive as be- 
fore, and the work is done. 

In using this latter plan it is best to take the bees 
between the hours of 10 and 124.M. In writing 
this out it seems like a good deal of work; but 
where making many swarms, the work goes on 
rapidly, as the bees are filling themselves while 
you are working, so that there is no waiting. In 
this way swarms can be made about as fast as nat- 
ural swarms could be cared for, while they work 
nearly as well after they are made. 

Borodino, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1889. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Friend D., if I may be permitted to make 
a suggestion I would tell a novice not to 
risk shaking the queen with the bees in 
front of the hive-cover. I have seen the 
queen a good many times, instead of drop- 
ping down to the bees, take wing: and 
when they are on the wing they do not al- 
ways goin with the bees. Several times I 
have had them go back to the old hive, 
where I would find them on one of the 
combs. I would take the queen off and set 
her down among the moving bees, and be 
sure she crawled into the box, then there 
will be no danger of getting two queens to- 
gether. [have also found bees from some 
colonies that would, a large part of them, 
return to the parent hive after they went 
out for pollen or honey. Your manner of 
manipulation, however, may prevent this 
largely ; and perhaps if you have three- 
fourths of the bees with the old queen also, 
the ones that went back would not make 
any material difference. Lastly, | would b 
all means put a comb with unsealed brood, 
with an artificial colony of any sort. 1 have 
tried over and over again this comb of 
brood, and so have our boys, and we are so 


fully satisfied that it helps to make the bees 
stay in a new hive, that never omit it. 
Sometimes, where we find the bees have ab- 
sconded, I ask the question, ‘‘ Did you give 
them some unsealed brood ? ” 

Almost invariably the reply is, ‘*‘ Why, I 
was too busy just then; ” or, ** I declare, I 
forgot it,’ or something of that sort. 
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JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 


COMPARATIVE TESTS WITH THE COMMON BUCK- 
WHEAT. 








SEE several reports of the Japanese buckwheat, 
but you have never yet, I] believe, treated the 

s readers of GLEANINGS with cakes made of Jap- 

anese buckwheat, so, now, let’s [have some of 

them. But before we can have the cakes we 
must produce the buckwheat, so I will report that 
first. 

Last season I sowed it at three different times, as 
much for my bees as for the grain. The ground 
was an old worn-out piece of farm land that had 
been farmed to corn and wheat for many years, un- 
til it would not produce a crop of either, worth the 
cost of raising. [donot know the amount of land 
or the amount of seed I used, but probably about 
two acres of ground. The seed was not good, as 
some portion of it had been sprouted when harvest- 
ed, and so did not grow when sown. It stood much 
too thin. It might easily have been as thick again 
on the ground. As for bee-pasture, it was a fair 
success. They worked on it pretty thickly. I did 
not, however, get any direct surplus honey, yet I 
could distinctly tell the buckwheat flavor in some 
of it. Well, I got about 50 bushels of nice grain, 
which I have refused one dollar per bushel for. I 
also had a fair chance to test it with the common 
kind. 

A neighbor sowed 3 acres, on about the same 
grade of land, with the common seed. I wanted 
him to sow the Japanese but he thought he could 
not stand the pressure of four dollars a bushel for 
the seed. He harvested 26 bushels from the 3 acres. 
He has since said if he had sown my kind he would 
have got at least 75 bushels. 

Now, here come the cakes. I took 3 bushels to 
the mill, and charged the miller to be particular to 
have the mil! well cleaned, so there should be no 
mixture of any other flour orcorn meal with my 
flour, that could possibly add to or detract from its 
bulk or quality, as I wanted to have a fair test of it. 
His report is, first, that it gave about five pounds 
more flour to the bushel than any other he had ever 
ground; and, second, that it made the whitest flour 
he ever saw, from buckwheat. And now I am hav- 
ing the very best cakes every morning that I ever 
had in my life. My cook says that I eat from 12 to 
16 every morning. Be that as it may, my breakfast 
isa good one; and by the way ,she puts away the 
Japanese buckwheat cakes, she had better keep 
still or I shall tell how many she eats. 

I had a small plotof ground that I raked over and 
sowed the Japanese buckwheat on, as late as the 
9th of September, thinking it might furnish a few 
blossoms for the bees; and when the frost killed it 
it was 18 inches high, and perfectly loaded with set 
grain, some of which began to ripen. If it could 
have had two weeks more time it would have given 
a pretty good crop of grain. A. A. FRADENBURG, 

Port Washington, O., Jan. 21, 1889. 
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BUCKWHEAT FROM % 


JAPANESE 
BUSHEL OF SEED. 
I got one bushel of Japanese buckwheat of you 


37 BUSHELS OF 


last summer. I leta neighbor have balf of it. I 
sowed the other half on one acre of land, and har- 
vested 37 bushels of nice buckwheat. I am sure 
there would have been over 40 bushels if it had 
been well saved. Other buckwheat didn’t yield 
half as much. I could not tell any difference in 
bees working onthe two kinds. I sowed on the 26th 
of June. C. J. EVANS. 
Jonesboro, Ind. 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT IN TWO 
YEARS. 

I started with 4 |b. of Japanese buckwheat, 
which I got of you two years ago. From the 44 lb. 
I harvested 47 lbs. I sowed the 47 lbs. on % of an 
acre, and it yielded 48 bushels, or about 50 bushels 
per acre. PERLEY LANGWORTHY. 

Riceville, Pa., Jan. 9, 1889. 


In addition to the above. and what is said 
about this buckwheat in the last issue (pp. 
58 and 63), we would refer you to pages 95 
and 99 of this issue. 
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BEARS AND HONEY. 


438 BUSHELS OF 





SETTING OUT FRUIT-TREES ; MOVING BEES SHORT 
DISTANCES. 





HAVE just been reading with much interest 

A. I. Root’s travels in California, and his visits 

with the bee-keepers. Oh how I should like 

just such a trip! But I should have to stay 

long enough to kill some of those bears and 
other wild animals. The idea of a man letting a 
bear come to an apiary of 11 colonies and eat them 
all up, and then letting the old fellow go away in 
peace is amusing. If it had been my case, I would 
have made him pay for the bees, if there was mon- 
ey value enough in his hide and meat and tallow to 
doit. But if there was no value in the old fellow, 
why, then I would have killed him to get even with 
him, and get him out of the way. 
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_ readers of GLEANINGS can tell how to do it. 
' ground is not too hilly, or surface too rolling, get 


FrEs. 


HOW TO SET OUT STRAIGHT ROWS. 

On page 979, Dec. 15, Mr. Root speaks of seeing 
orange-trees that were set in such perfectly 
straight rows, and wants to know if some of the 
If the 


out as many small stakes as you propose to set 
trees. Make the stakes about one inch in size, pref- 
erably round, and in length about two feet. The 
next thing to do is to get those stakes stuck in 
straight rows. You can accomplieh it very nearly 
by marking off the ground with a corn-marker, 
marking the ground both ways. Stick the stakes in 
the crossing at every third or fourth crossing, ac- 
cording to how close you want the trees. Witha 
man to sight through the rows, and another man 
to move the stakes a trifle one way or the other, if 
they are not quite right, straighten the rows. It is 
agreat deal easier to move & stake a little than to 
move a tree a little after it is set. Having straight- 
ened the rows, set the trees. First we want a set- 
ting-board, which can be made out of a piece of 
fencing, 6 inches wide and 8 feet long for smal! 
trees. Bore al%-inch hole exactly in the center of 
the board, both endwise and sidewise; then, say 3 
inches from each end of the board, bore a 1%-inch 
hole. Saw out a strip crosswise, 1% inches wide, 
the center of the board, on one side, until it meets 
the auger-hole. Our board will now have a notch 
in the center and a hole in each end, like this: 





O O 











We want two stakes, about a foot long, and small 
enough to go through the end holes of the board. 

Lay the board on the ground and crowd it up till 
the stake is in the center notch, snug intothe notch 
in the board. Let the stake be in the notch as far 
as it will go, then stick your two short stakes into 
the holes in the end of the board, and down into 
the ground firmly. Pull upthe center stake and 
take away the board. Dig out the place for the 
tree to stand in, then put the board back again, 
so that the two small stakes are in the end holes of 
the boards as before. Place your tree inthe cen- 
ter notch of the board, and fill in with dirt. Be sure 
that the tree stands straight When the place is 
about filled up, the board can be taken away so 
that a nice job can be made. The tree will, of 
course, stand in exactly the same place that the 
stake did. We can now pull up our two small 
stakes, and go to another stake and set another 
tree in the same way. 

MOVING BEES SHORT DISTANCES. 

We often read in the bee-papers directions for 
moving a hive of bees in the apiary, something 
like this: Movethe hivea foot or twoa day, until 
it is in the exact place where it is wanted. Now, 
friends, I would not do any such thing. Some 
time when the bees are all in the hive [ would just 
pick itup and put it where I wanted it, and done 
with it. We move bees more or less every spring, 
to equalize our yards; in that case we move them 
four or five miles or so. But last spring we wanted 
to move about half of one of our out-apiaries, to 
get them further from the public highway. There 
were, in quadruple hives, 69 colonies in 4 rows, run- 
ning east and west. We wanted to move the east 
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half, and put them west of the west half, a distance 
of eight or ten rods. This apiary was 5 miles from 
home. To go out there and move those hives a 
foot or twoa day, mixing them up among the oth- 
er hives as we worked them along, would have 
made a big job, and no doubt would have resulted 
in nearly all of the young bees being left behind 
in the hives that we passed in moving. Well, we 
made allof the new stands at the west cnd of the 
apiary ready to set the hives on, and got every 
thing ready to move, and then went home. The 
next morning, May 18, it was very cloudy, and rain- 
ing alittle, and it promised to bea wet day. We 
put the wheelbarrow into the wagon, and started. 
As bees were not flying when we got there, we just 
set one of those big hives on to the wheelbarrow, 
and wheeled it to the stand where we wanted it, 
and there located it. Wethen went back and got 
another, and kept on until we had moved all we 
wanted to, about 35 colonies. Shortly after all were 
moved, the weather cleared up and the bees went 
to work; and before noon the moved bees were 
bringing in pollen. There were afew bees flying 
about the old stands, looking for home, for about 
two. hours; after that, every thing was running as 
usual. As far as I could see, the moved bees did 
just as well as those not moved. Then what is the 
use of all this fussing, hitching along alittle to- 
day and a little to-morrow? E. FRANCE. 
Platteville, Grant Co., Wis. 


Friend F., your remarks in regard to set- 
ting trees, in connection with what is said 
on page 87, will doubtless enable any one to 
work rapidly and accurately. I think I 
should prefer to stretch a line, however, 
rather than to have so much sighting.—l 
am a little surprised at what you say about 
moving bees short distances. I am very 
well aware that some colonies stick to their 
old home, without any trouble; and at oth- 
er times the loss of bees in spring time will 
so reduce the colony as to prove fatal to it. 
At one time I attempted to move a strong 
colony of Italians during the working sea- 
son, from one part of our town to the other. 
Enough bees went back to their old stand 
to make a small-sized swarm. These were 
brought home on a comb, placed in a box, 
and shaken infront of the hive. They ran 
in like a natural swarm ; butthe next morn- 
ing, nearly if not quite all of them returned 
to their old stand, laden with pollen and 
honey. This they kept doing until I got 
tired of carrying them home every night. 
Now, it is possible, but not very probable, 
that, had I left no comb or box for them to 
cluster in, they might have returned to 
their new location. At another time I pur- 
chased a box hive of a neighbor, moving it 
perhaps an eighth of a mile. This moving 
was done in the winter time. Within ten 
days or two weeks, however, we had a very 
warm day, and the bees flew pont gen 
Well, so many bees went back to their old 
stand that the owner told me there was a 
pretty fair swarm circling around where 
their hive used to stand. That night they 
scattered about on the trees and bushes, 
and were chilled to death. The next day, 
more of them went back; and the result 
was, the colony that cost me $5.00 died for 
Jack of bees to keep the brood warm. I 
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have seen this same thing happen so often, 
that I think novices should be very careful 
indeed about moving bees short distances. 
When they are moved so far that they do 
not meet familiar objects on _ their first 
flight, of course they will all go back to the 
hive. An old veteran like yourself, who ee 
keeps an eye on the movements of the bees, ae 
would probably not lose very many. . 














FALSE STATEMENTS IN REGARD TO THE HON- 
EY BUSINESS OF OUR COUNTRY. 








As a protection to our bee-keeping population, we propose in 
this department to publish the names of newspapers that per- 
sist in publishing false statements in regard to the purity of 
honey which we as bee-keepers put on the market. 


RIEND ROOT:—The inclosed clipping was tak- 
en from the Lutheran Observer of a recent 
date. If you find room in GLEANINGS, please 
insert it and give a reply to such damaging 
nonsense as that. H. W. WALKER. 

Somerset, Pa., Jan. 15, 1889. 
Below is the clipping referred to : s)he 
SCIENTIFIC LEGERDEMAIN, 


In these days of adulteration, 
When all things are not what they seem, 
And every thing is something else, 
itis no more miraculous that olive oil should be 
squeezed out of a peanut than that Java coffee 
should be ground out of the chicory root, or 
that black pepper be only another name for i 
pulverized cocoanut shells. Science is now making 
such rapid strides toward helping us in our gas- 
tronomic needs, that Nature herself must get out 
of the way or she will be run over. Even the poor 
honey-bee was accused, not of laziness, for that 
would have been too palpable an injustice, but of 
being tco slow, and spending too much time over 
the clover-heads. 

‘1 will remedy that,’’ said Science. 

And she did. Shutting up the bees, she knocked i 
the head out of a barrel of glucose and told them to i 
go to work and help themselves, which they did | 
faithfully. Their long journeys to and from the i 
flowering fields being done away with, they had ; 
nothing to interfere with their getting down to act- 
ual business. The scheme was a success, for the 
honey was piled into the combs in treble abundance i 
and in one-third the usual! time. i 

And yet Science wasn’t satisfied. if 

Greedily she put her wits to work. 

* What’s the use of going tothe expense of buy- 
ing bees? I can make the comb quicker and as well 
as they; and as for the honey—well, glucose is hon- » 

e a 

"ied so the occupation of the honey-bee being 

gone, so far as it has any hand in what is known as 

the “honey of commerce,”’ it now confines itself in 

a small way to home manufacture, samples of 

which, if the reader particularly wants, he must 

particularly search for. ; 


The above has just commenced going the 
rounds of the press, and it really seems as 
if the religious press were worse than any 
other in taking up and scattering broadcast 
these false and slanderous statements. 
Friend W., as you will notice, says he took 
the clipping from the Lutheran Observer, 
and we notice that they give credit to Table 
Talk. Now, friends of the Observer and Ta- 
ble Talk, will you not correct the misstate- 
ments which I presume you have unwitting- 
ly made? For three years past we have 
been fighting down this falsehood. Many ie 
papers have recalled the statement, but it 
seems to be cropping out again. Surely you 
would not knowingly injure an%honest class i 
of people, if you knewit. More than two 
years agol published a standing offer of 
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one thousand dollars to any one who would 
tell us where this spurious comb honey was 
manufactured. Every one has been obliged 
to give up—there is no such thing, and 
there never was. Will you not at least 
briefly correct the wrong you have done? 
Bee-keepers are as anxious to put down 
fraud and adulteration as are the cheese 
and butter makers ; but they do not like to 
have their industry damaged by having the 
people prejudiced by false statements like 
the above. 





THE GREAT NOVELTY OF 1889. 





A LIMA BEAN THAT GROWS ON BUSHES, AND DOES 
NOT REQUIRE POLES. 






> LTHOUGH I have never seen this new 
, lima bean except in a dry state, yet I 
am so well satisfied of its excellence 
that I purchased 1000 25-cent pack- 
ages. In regard to the origin, we ex- 
tract the following from the February issue 
of the American Agriculturist : 

The history of the new bush lima bean is rather 
interesting. As far as can be traced it originated 
in the mountains of Bedford County, Va., in a lo- 
eality known as the “* Peaks of Otter,’ in the gar- 
den of a humble colored man, who was bright 
enough to notice a single plant that formed a bush 


« 
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delicious lima beans, and is at least two 
weeks earlier than any of the climbing 
limas, being fit for market about the middle 
of July, in York State, and from that on un- 
til frost. The only thing against it that I 
know of is its small size compared with the 
limas that grow on poles, the dry beans in 
the packets being about the size of those 
shown in the cut, only after being soaked in 
water over night. Perhaps, in a een 
state they are considerably larger. We are 
not permitted to sell them for less than 25 
cents each packet; 5 for $1.00, or 12 for 
$2.00. A packet contains about 25 beans. 
We are permitted, however, to offer it asa 
premium as follows: We will send a packet 
to every present subscriber who will send us 
$1.00 and the name of a new subscriber to 
GLEANINGS. If you are too busy to hunt 
up a subscriber, send us $1.00 to extend 
your subscription for 1890. We append the 
following testimonials from Henderson’s 
catalogue : 

The Dwarf Lima bean was a surprise indeed. Who would 
ever have thought it possible to transform the climbing, ram. 
pant-growing Lima bean intoa bush? But here it is fore 
my eyes, a bush Lima, loaded with pods, and that so early in 
the season as to remove one of the principal objections—their 
late ripening—to growing Lima beans. This, combined with 
ite independence from the troublesome and unsightly poles, 
must make this new vegetable wonder a welcome acquisition 
to every garden.—Dr, F. M. HEXAMER, Office “American Agri- 
culturist.” New York, Sept., 1888 





Copyright, 1888, By Peter Henderson & Cv. 


among a patch of tall limas. He saved the seed 
from it, knowing nothing of its value except that 
he saw that for his own convenience it could be 
grown without poles. The second season he had 
quite a patch of it, and gave some to his neighbors, 
until it ultimately found its way into the hands of 
aseedsman, who purchased the entire stock. Had 
the colored citizen only known the prize he had 
struck, and increased the stock, one acre of this 
new lima bean would have given him money 
enough to purchase a good-sized Virginia farm. 
You see, friends, it was a sport, just like 
my white Boston Market lettuce. 
enderson states in his new catalogue 
that it does not run at all, grows about 18 
inches high, produces enormous crops of 





The new Bush Lima bean is the greatest acquisition to the 
vegetable garden attained in this century. Growing exactly 
like the common String or Bush bean, its simple culture is 
identical. It will find a place in thousands of gardens where 
the old climbing bean is nnknown, as not one cultivator in one 
hundred can go to the trouble and expense of the poles for the 
old Lima. In the Bush Lima we have not only a vegetable of 
the easiest culture, with a flavor equaling, if not surpassing, 
the pole Lima, but above all a bean giving as heavy a crop, 
and beginning two weeks earlier.—PETER B. MEAD, Mamaro- 
neck, Westchester Co., N. Y 

FROM THE LARGEST GROWERS OF BEANS IN THE WORLD. 

Your Bush Lima bean, which we have tested very thorough- 
ly this season, is a most valuable variety. It is str wind a bush 
bean, growing from 15 to 18 inches high, with no tendency to 
climb; makes a wondertul profusion of pods, some single 
ants containing 100 good pods, and the majority averaging 

rom 50 to 75 pods per plant, with ordinary field culture. The 
a tee are unexcelled, if indeed they are equaled 
by the Pole Limas. We think this bean is destined to become 
the most popular variety in the entire list.—N.B. KEENEY & 
Son, LeRoy, N. Y. 
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FLOATING APIARIES IN EGYPT. 


HOW THE BUSINESS WAS PROSECUTED OVER 100 
YEARS AGO ON THE NILE. 


HE following sketch we copy from the 
3° Deutsche I estate Bienen Zeitung for 
November, page 44. The engraving 
also from the same source we repro- 
duce. The article was written by Mr. 
|’. Kellen, of Luxemburg. W. P. Root, our 
proof-reader, translates as follows: 

Not long ago I discovered in the city library of 
this place, Luxemburg, a French work on bees, 
which for a century had been unremoved, leaves 
uncut, and was covered with venerable dust and 
finger-marks. In this work I found a very interest- 
ing notice in reference to portable apiaries of that 
period. The author of the above work, B. E. Manu- 
el, procured some notes of a description of Egypt, 
and added a few concluding observations of Reau- 
mer thereto. From this and other histories of 
travels, as well as from Maillet’s Description of 
Egypt, published in 1740, it appears that, in the last 
century, there were a great many colonies of bees 
kept in the land of the Pharaohs, and 
that a very lively business was main- 
tained therein, quite unlike what we 
have in our own country. Dr. West- 
hau reports, in a description of a trav- 
el through Egypt, in 1702, the follow- 
ing: **In many places I found apicul- 
ture greatly hindered, notwithstand- 
ing the inhabitants manifest much 
interest in it. In the season of bloom 
they move with their bees, now bere 
and now there, in order to fill their 
hives with honey.”’ 

In the last century there was found, 
with all of the ignorance and wildness 
of the inhabitants, an ocecasiona) trace 
to remind one of the previous luxury 
of a keen and diligent generation, 
long past. One of the most noticeable 
evidences of their activity was the an- 
nual sending of their bees to remoce 
districts, that they might secure pas- 
turage, which occasionally failed them 
at their own stands. 

As Upper Egypt is hotter than Lower Egypt, and 
the land there is freer from the inundations of the 
Nile, the honey-plants there develop at least six 
weeks earlier. The inhabitants were fully aware of 
this fact, and availed themselves of it for the bene- 
fitof their bees. In Lower and Middle Egypt they 
placed a certain number of colonies of bees, which 
were often kept in jugs and bowls, and often in 
cylinders or baskets made of burnt clay, or made 
out of withes braided, and besmeared with Nile 
slime, made expressly for this purpose—forerun- 
ners of the portable bee-hives of Swabia. If the 
hives were required at the upper end of Egypt, 
they were transported thither, so the bees could 
visit the neighboring honey-plants and shrubs. 
When the crop in Upper Egypt was exhausted, 
they floated the skiffs a few miles down stream, 
und waited there as long as honey could be found 
in paying quantities. 

At the beginning of the month of February they 
arrived at Lower Egypt, where they delivered the 
hives back to their owners. The latter then sold 
‘he entire product at wholesale in Cairo. The bee- 
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keepers from Upper Egypt, after they had dispos- 
ed of their products in the region of the delta of 
the Nile, and had secured what honey they could 
there, returned again up stream to their homes. 
Unfortunately, hitherto history has furnished us 
no details in regard to portable apiaries in this 
land of early antiquity, which are authentic: nev- 
ertheless, it is easy to conjecture that that inven- 
tive people, as the valley of the Nile bears them 
witness, will convert it, as they did a century ago, 
into the business of portable apiculture. One may 
easily believe that Egypt first suggested the same 
business to Greece and other lands. The Roman 
agricultural writer, Columella, writes (De Re Rusti- 
ca), Book IX., chapter 14, in replying to Celsus, 
that in Achaia the bees from Attica and Eubca, on 
all the Cycladian islands to the island of Skiros, 
and from the various Sicilian coasts to Hybla, were 
cultivated for honey. This custom was, in all 
probability, introduced from Egypt at the time of 
Solon, for the civilization of Egypt is unquestiona- 
bly much older than that of Greece. Before Solon 
arose as reformer in Athens he traveled through 
Egypt, and learnec there how to make many im- 
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provements which he afterward made useful to his 
native land. 

But how stands bee culture now in Egypt? 
When even the fellahin and Copts conspire to drive 
out apiculture, no more will be read in modern his- 
tories of travels in Egypt in regard to movable 
apiaries; and no traveler will see any more the 
skiffs on the Nile, laden with hives. This is easy to 
be seen, when one reflects how downtrodden Egypt 
is under the foot of the Mohammedan. 


Iam sorry that the {original manuscript 
did not give us more particulars. For in- 
stance, did that chap in the back of the boat 
have nothing to do but smoke his pipe? 
Were the bees fastened ‘in the hives during 
the trip, or did they work along the shores 
and *“‘ catch up”? Will eight hives of bees, 
as shown in the cut, pay the expenses of the 
whole establishment, with two men to run 
it, letting one man smoke most of the time 
‘**to boot” ? If the bees are of the iptian 
‘* denomination,” I should think the house 
in the stern might come quite handy. 
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8. I. FREEBORN’S REPORT FOR 1888. 





ALMOST 120 LBS. PER COLONY, AND AN INCREASE 
OF FROM 265 TO 349. 


S requested, I hand you my report, also some 
items of our work and success for 1888, 
I put in winter quarters, in the fall of 1887, 
300 colonies—115 at the home yard, and 18 at 
Sextonville. They were wintered in two un- 
derground caves, or bee-cellars, 12x24, made with 
double doors, and covered with three feet of earth, 
with sub-earth ventilators at the bottom, and a 
boxed pipe running out at the top for upward ven- 
tilation. The one at home has a brick chimney, 
with a stove ready to fire up should circumstances 
require; but no fire was built when the bees were 
in, as it never went lower than 42°, and frequently 
reached 46° above. The hives were ventilated, 
mostly at the bottom, by raising them one inch in 
front of the bottom-board, except the lower tier, 
which was raised one inch al! around. 

They wintered fairly well. Most loss was from 
the death of queens or from starvation. I lost 
some by being deceived in the weight of the hives, 
there being a great amount of pollen capped over 
with the honey. There was so much that the hives 
were quite heavy after the bees and honey were 
allout. I commenced taking out bees Apr. lith; 
finished Apr. 14th. The spring was very unfavora- 
ble, and we did more feeding than ever before, in 
one season. We fed inside of the hives while the 
weather was cool, to prevent starvation. After- 
ward we fed in the open air when warm enough to 
be safe to do so, to promote brood-rearing, and we 
kept it up far into June, until clover bloomed. So 
unfavorable was the spring that there were few if 
any more bees when clover bloomed than when 
first taken out of the cellar. From all causes, we 
lost, up to June Ist, 35 colonies, leaving us at home 
100; at Sextonville, 165 colonies. Our outfit for the 
season was 265 colonies; 200 supers, or hives, of 
empty comb; 75 empty hives; 200 pounds of wax; 2 
extractors; 10 200-pound barrels left over, and 50 
more engaged, with two young men to help—one 
from Canada, with some experience, the other only 
one year from Norway, 18 years old, without experi- 
ence, but very anxious to get some, and he got it, 
too, he thinks. These were my outfit to run for ex- 
tracted honey for 1888. From the outlook I thought 
the above sufficient, especially as white clover was 
badly killed with us, and it was the off year for 
basswood. White clover amounted to but little in 
the way of surplus; but with the aid of sumac, 
lion’s-heart, and other sources, bees were in fair 
condition for basswood harvest, which commenced 
about July 12th and lasted 16 days. 

Our 165 colonies at Sextonville are near the tim- 
ber, and were not moved during the season. The 
home lot had to fly about four miles to get to much 
basswood. We moved 35 into the timber, and in- 
tended to move the rest; but the roads were so ex- 
ceedingly rough at the time, that we gave it up. 
Those that we moved did finely, gathering much 
faster than those at home, thus showing that, 
though bees will carry honey from four to six miles, 
they can gather it much faster nearer home. 

During the 16 days of basswood harvest we real- 
ized how fully employed 265 colonies could keep 
three or four men when they fairly got on a ram- 
page. They worked and swarmed with a ven- 
geance; and had we used all of our surplus hives 
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and combs we could soon have had them filled with 
young swarms. I think about 1000 would have been 
their capacity if we had let them have their willin 
the matter; but by fooling them every way we 
could, we had only 353 at the end of the season. 

Our surplus of basswood honey was 18,000 pounds. 
After basswood we moved the 35 that we moved to 
timber and 76 left at home, 18 miles, to work on 
mint or any thing else they pleased to get. 

The moving of these bees proved to be the most 
disastrous of any of my experiences. The night 
the first lot was ready to go was the hottest night 
of the season; and for the first time in my experi- 
ence, being unable to attend to it personally, I was 
obliged to see the boys start with 3 loads (35 
swarms), without me. Theresult showed that I had 
good reason for apprehension, for they had the 
luck to kill 16 colonies. We moved the rest, and 
had 90 left out of the 106. They made about 7000 
pounds of mint honey in the three weeks that it 
lasted. The mint proves to be a fine honey-pro- 
ducing plant; it stands drought like a salamander, 
and rain affects it but little. It seems to me that it 
might be the most promising plant to raise for 
honey of any thing in my knowledge, especially 
where the ground is sandy. 

The Sextonville lot were about 5 miles from the 
Wisconsin River, but they carried considerable mint 
honey that distance. It was somewhat mixed with 
fallhoney. We took from them 6000 pounds more, 
which makes our crop 31,000 pounds of extracted 
honey, and 600 lbs.of comb honey. With better 
preparation I could have done better, as I could 
have used with profit more foundation. I had 
about 60 hives of full drawn-out comb, but I could 
not stop extracting to prepare more. I am glad 
and thankful to get the crop that I did. 

My profit comes from the sale of honey, as I sell 
no queens or supplies. To get this 31,600 pounds of 
honey cost a great amount of work with teams, 
men, and brains. I don’t see how cripples or lazy 
folks could handle them if they did it the way we 
did. Our 349 colonies are in the cellars before men- 
tioned; 130 at home, 219 at Sextonville; one queen- 
less, and I sold 3 swarms. 8. I. FREEBORN. 

Ithaca, Wis., Dec. 20, 1888. 

Friend F., the above is indeed refreshing. 
Ernest remarks that it sounds like old times 
instead of like a report for the season of 
1888. Now, besides your yield of honey, you 
have given us some very important facts 
which need a little emphasis. One is, that it 
does pay to have bees as well as every thin 
else close totheir work. The bees that ha 
to fly about four miles did something, but 
not very much. The 35 colonies that were 
moved, at once gathered honey much faster 
than those left at home. I suppose the 
oe secret of your success is the immense 

asswood forests you have written us about 
before. If you have a good season next 

ear, if ~ will send mea telegram at its 

ighest I will try to go up and report for 
the readers of GLEANINGS. In regard to 
the mint mentioned in the above letter, I 
will explain to our readers that friend F. 
has sent us a sample of the honey, and a 
package of the plants, with the accompany- 
ing letter : 

We send you a sample of mint honey, or, as some 
call it, “‘ bergamot,’’ which to our taste is prefera- 
ble to the famous white-sage honey of California, 
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one peculiarity of it is, that it will scarcely granu- 

ate. Having bad it all winter in unsealed combs, 
without any visible granulation, we also consider it 
an excellent honey for winter stores. We also in- 
close a sample of the plant itself from which the 
honey was obtained. S. L. FREEBORN. 

Ithaca, Wis.. Dec. 19, 1888. 

The honey sent us is so thick that it will 
hardly run when the dish containing it is 
turned over. As mentioned above, it shows 
no sign of granulation whatever, although 
ithas been left out in the cold for a week or 
two. The quality is excellent, with the ex- 
ception of a little flavor of fall flowers. In 
1878, Mr. H. Stewart, of Orion, Wis., from 
the same county that Mr. Freeborn lives in, 
sent us a sample of the mint. Prof. Beal 
pronounced it Monarda Bradburiana. It is 
nearly related to the horsemint of Texas. 
The plant also grows in our own locality, 
and it is called around here balm, or wild 
bergamot. Perhaps it is better known un- 
der the name of wild bergamot than any 
other. Without question, it will pay bee- 
keepers to look up patches of this wild ber- 
gamot, and locate hives near them durin 
the proper season. I believe it is founc 
along the low grounds of the Mississippi 
River, in many different places. 


— 


PACKING COMB HONEY FOR SHIP- 
MENT. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 





HERE wood is employed, I suppose that 
great accuracy can never be attained, on 
account of the unavoidable shrinking apd 
swelling. Yet,the nearer we come to ac- 
curacy in getting out material, the less 

willthe subsequent work be. This is particularly 
noticeable in packing comb honey. A slight varia- 
tion from a fixed measure may seem a trifling mat- 
ter in the width ofa single section; but when 6 
sections are placed side by side it makes quitea 
difference. I use packing-cases holding 48 sections, 
and without glass. This style suits my trade. I 
have had sections whith were so wide that they 
would not go down into their place in the packing- 
case, and had to be whittled on the edge; yet their 
extra width was not sufficient to attract my atten- 
tion when they were folded, but was only too ap- 
parent when it came to packing them for shipment. 
Asarule, however, there is a little room to spare 
in the packing-case, varying all the way from a 
hair’s breadth to a quarter of an inch. To prevent 
the sections from moving, I crowd them all up 
against one side of the case, and then stuff a wad 
down between the opposite side and the section . 
This wad, a little shorter than the inside length of 
the case, is made by loosely folding a newspaper 
until it is thick enough to require considerable 
crowding to get it down into its place, and, being 
loosely folded, it will have elasticity sufficient to 
keep the sections steady. The projecting end 
folds over on top of the sections, and serves to 
withdraw the wad before the sections are lifted 
out of the case. I do not know of any other way of 
keying up the sections; but if other comb-honey 
producers have something different or superior for 
this purpose, I should be pleased to have them de- 
scribe and illustrate their methods in GLEANINGS, 


To get at something better, if possible, is my prin- 
cipal ob, ect in writing this. 
Wa. MuTH-RASMUSSEN. 

Independence, Inyo Co., Cal., Jan. 7, 1889. 

Friend M., it is true that a slight varia- 
tion in measurement sometimes makes a 
great deal of trouble, and it behooves us all 
to have our sections and every thing else 
accurately made. Your wad made of folded 
newspaper is a tiptop idea ; and until some- 
body else suggests something better or neat- 
er, | think we should do well to adopt it. 


ore 


PREDACEOUS BUGS. 





PROF. COOK DESCRIBES THE BUGS THAT MUST NOT 
BE STEPPED ON. 


N GLEANINGS of Nov. lth, I described the wheel- 
bug, Prionidus cristatus. I now send an excel- 

lent figure of this interesting insect, which is a 
common one in our Southern States. The fe- 
male of this wheel-bug (Fig. 1) lays in a group 
about seventy eggs. These are bottle-shaped, and 





FIG. 1. PRIONIDUS CRISTATUS. 
appear as would many bottles standing side by 
side. The young only, resemble the mature insect 
in form and habit. They are blood-red, and, 'ike 
the adult, pierce and suck the life from scores of 
injurious species. 

I wish now to call attention to another bug, the 
soldier-bug, Podisus (Arma) Spinosus, Fig. 2. This 
has a short sunken head, and so reminds us of our 
injurious species like the black squash-bug, the 
terrible chinch bug, and the : 
destructive tarnished plant- 
bug which is sometimes so 
fatal to the strawberry and 
almost every year to many 
of our garden vegetables. 
Thus this soldier-bug, one of | 
our valued friends, closely re- * 
sembles in form several of 
our most dreaded pests. Yet 
the beak is stronger, while in 
the plant-destroyers the beak 
is slim, as will be seen by the FIG. 2. SOLDIER-BUG. 
figure, where the beak of the squash-bug is shown 
with that of the soldier-bug. 

The spined soldier-bug is a gray lavender or 
brownish yellowin color. The specific name comes 
from the sharp spines on the side of the thorax. 
The figure is magnified twice, as is also the wheel- 
bug in Fig. 1. 

In pinning all insects, except beetles and bugs, 
the pin is passed centrally through the thorax. In 
pinning bugs we always pin through the little tri- 
angle (Fig. 2), technically known as the scutellum, 
of the meso-thorax. In another article I will show 
how to pin beetles, 
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The spined soldier-bug is one of our most impor-—§will suffice. In one part of my canon, near the 
tant predaceous insects. I have seen it dining onJJhouse, I have three English walnuts, not two 
the grubs of our common potato-beetles, and its#years old, from the nut, all over 9 feet high, and 
appetite is not easily satisfied; on the large fine one over 11 feet, an, almost unparalleled growth. 
tent caterpillars, and on several others of our most’ Not far away I have three others in like gocd soil, 
dreaded insect-pests. Thus inthe future, when we having bad like care, and they are not three feet 
elevate our noses in contemptuous derision of all high. Why this difference? The former had more 
bugs, let us bear in mind that some of them, nota- rain three or four times during the two winters. 
bly the wheel-bug and spined soldier-bug, are our In fact, they had what was equal to double the 


good friends, even fighting to rid us of our foes. rain of the others, owing to their situation at the 
Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. CooK. foot of a hill. Ihave 12 acres in English walnuts, 
all growing very well indeed, yet I shall not know 
Snead Ga a ane nce Rec Madiny R a whether walnuts pay in my canon for eight or ten 
years. I simply guess they will pay. Soil, rainfall, 

CALIFORNIA. shelter, location, al] have a wonderful intiuence. 





Now about the chicken business, which looks so 
ITS WONDERFUL CAPABILITIES, AND ESPECIALLY profitable here to you. True, we can raise lots of 
ae betting hy pyr espa ergs chickens every month in the year, and vermin too. 
BACH OTHER. My next neighbor, last year, with 19 hens, raised 
ae over 200 chicks with little care. But next month 
RIEND ROOT:—Your travels in California are She may have 19 left. One friendly cat (lynx) re- 
quite pleasant reading; but, like all those ‘duced my stock by dozens in a few days. I wake 
who have not spent years here in various ®t night and hear the chickens crying “ badger!” 
parts of the State, you generalize from par- and see three or four. dead in the hen-house. A 
ticular instances much too freely. For in Sportive cayote gobbles up a willful hen and her 
stance, you say (p. 975), “*A little neglect in irriga chicks from their nest—hid from my eyes. A fat 
tion, and your strawberries, corn, aye, and even Sauirrel runs for the egg when he hears a hen 
orange-trees, are ‘gone dead,’ ’’ and several other Cackle, and finds the egg half way down a gopher- 
remarks of alike kind; yet at my place (near Santa Snake’s neck. We have nearly as many hawks here 
Paula) I could have shown you tons of fine corn 8 Chickens, and—we generally have enough eggs 
which never had one drop of water, from planting t© Use, and we eat at least half as many chickens 
to husking—either rain or irrigation. My ranch is 8 the “varmints” get, so it pays us to keep chick- 
without water except what I catch in tanks and €©8, though I believe bees pay better. 
cisterns. I can show you dozens of thrifty oranges, Now a few words about our California names, 
lemons, pomelos, and other citrus trees that had which are often very suggestive. The “Chollas” 
half a pail of water each when set out, and no (Pronounced Cho-ya) Valley was named from a kind 
more, except the natural rainfall. We have toma- Of cactus. Spanish double / is pronounced like “‘y” 
toes every day in the year, without irrigation. Fig- by our Mexicans.* “Tia Juanu,” meaning “ Aunt 
cuttings planted two years ago are now large bear- Jane,” is really a corruption of an Indian name 
ing trees, a foot in cireumference. I have now Meaning “by the sea.” Omitting the saints, more 
growing, since 1884, when I homesteaded my place, than balf those odd names are really Indian, and 
the following fruits: Apples, pears, olives, quinces, ™ore than half the Indian names have * water” as 
apricots, almonds, walnuts, figs, nectarines, prunes, ® Part of the word. Now, why so many saints in 
plums, cherries, guavas, persimmons, and other California? The early Spaniards were very relig- 
Japanese fruits, oranges, lemons, loquates, pome- ious. They have one or more saints for every day 
granates, pomelos, besides small fruits, grapes, in the year. They discovered San Diego on St. 
and some rare kinds like hovenia dulcis, zapote James’ day, and San Dieguito on the day of the 
blanca, ete., and all these are grown without irriga- Lesser St. James. If they camped at San Luis 
tion, almost at the top of a mountain. The secret Obispo on the day of St. Louis the Bishop, that was 
lies in thorough cultivation. Yet, as a paying crop, the name to give the place. Another day it was 
I should never think of planting strawberries, for St. Luis Rey (the King); another, the day of the 
example, though I could make them grow and Queen of the Angels (Los Angeles); another, San 
bear some, almost any time of the year. José (St. Joseph). Both Indians and Spanish were 
The truth is, one never knows what will do well extremely unimaginative in most of their nam- 
on a piece of ground until he tries it. Norcan you ings. Valle de las Viejas (ve-a-has) sounds very 
be sure of varieties paying in untried localities. Poetical, but it is simply “the valley of the old 
For example, take my nectarines. In 18841 plant- Woman;” that is, where an old woman lived. Arr- 
ed Hardwick, New White, and Boston nectarines. °Y° Burro is the creek where some one lost his 
In 1887, the Hardwick bore 150 lbs. to the tree. The donkey. They get imaginative only when they get 
others bore not one. In 1888, the Hardwick bore Scared. Thus, friend Wilkin’s bees are at the 
175 Ibs. to the tree. The others bore a dozen ™outh of Sespe Creek, and the Sespe are devils 
pounds. My peach-trees varied from 425 Ibs. to 20. which they thought lived in those oil-springs and 
My apricot-trees showed me that the Royal and Spoiled the water. Further up is a “ Devil's Po- 
Hemskirk here bore almost tentimes as muchto ‘rero,” or pasture-ground. I made California 
the tree (about 200 lbs.) as the Moorpark and Peach "ames a special study for some time, so if those 
apricot; yet 6 miles away the latter kinds are the Who are reading up the State want to inquire 
choice varieties. One mile east of me apricotsdo ®bout meanings or pronunciations I am “ loaded 


little or nothing, while pears are a success. My UP.” sgt! Devise GD APT EY 


pears-area failure. I planted 180 trees in 1604, and *The Spanish UW should be followed by y; hence 
have got a dozen pears so far. Sol might goon «(hollas” should be pronounced “Choal-yas.” In 
through the lists of fruits, but one more example Spanish, ch is like ch in the English word chair. 
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Now about how to plant your orchard (query on 
page 980). Make an equilateral triangle of straight 
slats, whose sides equafthe distance you want your 

8 trees. Suppose AB, AC, 

X and BC, to be each 20 feet. 

Drive your pegs at each in- 

/ \ tersection, holding the tri- 

/ angle level. Then by mov- 

F ing it % around you get 

/ one new stake, and so on 

/ \ throughout the orchard 

ground. That divides the 

a/ c whole field into exact equi- 

lateral triangles staked out. Now you dig a hole 

and put your frame against two stakes, and put the 

tree in the thicd corner. It will thus come just 

where the stake was. In that way your trees are 

in line in every direction, as you can see by match- 

ing your equilateral triangles together on a stake, 

marking the corners witha dot. This is called the 

quineunx method, though erroneously, since they 

ure not squares with a center tree, but rhombs. 

That does well where you have all one kind of 

trees, but walnuts should be 50 feet apart; oranges 

30; almonds 25; prunes 20, while some plums, per- 

simmons, ete., are as good 12 or 15 feet. With the 

variety I have, | am quite satisfied if they range 

two ways, so I can cross-cultivate. The other does 

look nice, but it hardly pays with mixed fruits. I 

was sorry the weather prevented my meeting you 
in Santa Paula, C. M. DRAKE. 

Springville, Ventura Co., Cal., Jan. 2, 1889. 

Friend D., 1 am exceedingly obliged to 
you, and your letter makes me feel sorry 
that I didn’t take time to make you a visit. 
When IL take that next trip, you may be 
sure I shall take in your ranch. I am aware 
that there are a few localities in California 
where things do not die, even if irrigation 
is neglected. I believe | spoke of the corn- 
tields near Santa Paula; but I supposed the 
corn was planted before the spring rains 
were entirely over. In riding along, | was 
continually asking questions about what 
kind of trees would live without irrigation, 
and what would not. Perhaps | have for- 
gotten by this time; but I believe that apri- 
cots and walnut-trees in most localities 
require no irrigation at all, after they are 
well started. believe I mentioned that 
the eucalyptus grows almost anywhere, 
no matter whether it is wet or dry, if it once 
gets a little start. The point you make, 
that ‘*no one knows what will do well on a 
piece of ground until he tries it,’ is true 
with us herein Ohio; but it is more espe- 
cially true in California. The difference in 
the changes from mountain to valley, from 
sand to ’dobe, from one exposure to anoth- 
er, near the seacoast or remote from it, and 
ever so many other things taken all togeth- 
er, makes the matter of gardening and 
fruit-raising quite complicated. I believe 
if | were you | would try one tree of a kind, 
then gradually increase the number of those 
that do well; and the same sort of reason- 
ing here will apply to good advantage. The 
objection with fruit and nut bearing trees 
is, that it takes so much time; but while 
the years are passing, we can do it often- 
\imes as well as not to do it; and if we nev- 
er live to see the result worked out, our 





children probably will, and be benefited by a 
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it.—Friend D., with all the advantages you 
have for the chicken-business, I would 
make a vermin-proof fence for the fowls, 
and then I would fight the vermin with 
traps, poison, clubs, dogs, and cats; and, in 
fact, our successful men here have to doa 
good deal of this kind of work.—The mat- 
ter of California names is one of great in- 
terest to me, but it may not be profitable to 
devote too much space to it.—Great num- 
bers of devices have been sent in to us for 
planting trees in regular order; but I think 
your triangle about fills the bill. It is the 
very thing we used in shaping our hexago- 
nal apiary here at the Home of the Honey- 
Bees; but for locating the different apiaries, 
we had an immense triangle. Instead of 
pants the grapevines in corners, as you 
lave it, we bored a hole through both pieces 
of board that formed the triangle, and then 
ee in an iron stake. If your iron stake 
1a8 aring in it at the top, large enough to 
slip your hand in, the opening in the ring 
being made about like the bow in a com- 
mon door-key, you can force stakes into the 
ground, and pull them out much more easi- 
ly. I think I would stretch a line to one 
side of the orchard, in commencing; then 
with the aid of the triangle and the iron 
stakes we can, providing it is on level 
ground, make the trees come straight, to a 
dot. The device illustrated in another 
column will help to get the trees planted ex- 
actly where they should stand. I noticed 
in California many orange-orchards laid out 
on this plan. Then the harrow was passed 
through in three different directions, leav- 
ing only a little triangular spot around each 
tree to be fined up with a steel garden-rake. 
I think I never saw ground worked so hand- 
somely as were many of the California 
orange-orchards. I fairly ached to get out 
of the buggy and get hold of a rake, and 
help do the finishing-up around the trees. 
Most of the ground was of a kind that does 
not easily pack, as our ground packs when 
the horses walk over it. We, however, are 
often troubled by being obliged to work the 
ground when it isa little too wet. Where 
irrigation is practiced, of course this never 
happens. 
oe 


NOTES FROM THE KEYSTONE BEE- 
FARM. 


PEDDLING HONEY, ETC. 








MUST tell a little of my experience in peddling 
honey. I took a load to Wilkes-Barre, just be- 
fore Christmas. I first offered it to the com- 
mission merchants. I found they were well 
supplied, and were selling basswood honey in 

one-pound sections at 138% cents by the case. I 
next called on the leading grocer, Wm. M. Miller. 
He wanted honey, and I had a first-class article, but 
he thought it was too cold a day for me to get 16 
cents, which was my price. I then concluded to 
peddle out my load. I supplied nearly all the ho- 
tels and some private families. I am acquainted 
with nearly all the court-house officials and law- 
yers, and made many good sales among them, I 
called on my old comrade, Major G. R. Lennard, 
with whom [I served four years during the war. I 
sold him some fine clover honey at 18 cts., but he 
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was inquisitive to know whether it was not the 
new process honey, as it was so nice. He said that 
undoubtedly much of the comb honey on the mar- 
kets was machine-made, I gave him the address of 
A. I. Root, and told him that he had a standing 
offer of $1000 for a sample of artificial comb honey. 
THE LANGSTROTH VERSUS THE AMERICAN FOR 
WINTERING. 

0. O. Poppleton, in the Dec. Review, says that it 
was never claimed that bees would winter better 
on a shallow than adeep frame. Our 
bees are on American and Langstroth 
frames, in chaff hives. We winter on 
seven, frames, and last spring it was 
a noticeable fact that those on Amer- 
ican frames (28 in number) were near- 
ly out of stores, and some had to be 
fed, while those on the L. frames 
had clustered in the fall on the ends 
of the frames next to the entrance, 
and on May Ist had reached only the 
middle of the frames, and had nearly 
half of their stores still on hand. 

THE SIMPSON HONEY-PLANT. 

The Simpson honey-plant (figwort) is 
quite plentiful in this section. Last 
season I cultivated some plants for 
our bees; but during the whole sea- 
son not a bee touched it, showing conclusively that 
location has much to do with the honey-producing 
qualities of plants. 

Our winter thus far has been a favorable one for 
the bees. Our coldest weather, 10° F., was on Dec. 
22, and since thet time it has been beautiful Indian 
summer, the bees flying almost daily. 

S. W. TAYLOR. 

Harveyville, Luzerne Co., Pa., Jan. 7, 1889. 


or 


THE SEED CATALOGUES OF THE 
PRESENT AGE, ETC. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT ECONOMIZING EXPRESS 
CHARGES. 





T is indeed a treat to any one who loves 
gardening, to look over the beautiful 
catalogues that are now sent out yearly 
in the months of January and Febru- 
ary. It gives one a glimpse of the prog- 

ress that is being made, and also of the im- 
mense business done in just this little matter 
of requisites for the garden. When visiting 
Matthew Crawford last fall, while he was 
busy with a customer I began to look curi- 
ously at some little plats of various kinds 
of vegetables. They were well cared for; 
and the wonderful crops in these little 
patches excited my curiosity. When I| ask- 
ed for an explanation, friend ©. spoke some- 
thing like this: 

‘*Mr. Root, when I get a bright new cata- 
logue that evidently cost the seed-grower 
quite a little sum of money apiece, I have al- 
ways had a sort of feeling that he deserved 
at least a little encouragement from every 
one who received it ; therefore I mail a lit- 
tle order for onion seeds to our friend 
Maule ; buy some new wax beans of Bur- 
pee ; a few packets of Henderson, and so on ; 
and if I get the seeds, of course I must give 
them a little plat of ground. These great 
red onions that you are admiring here were 
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the product of Maule’s strain of Wonderful 
Red ; these great white ones are Burpee’s 
Silver King, and so on.» I have no particu- 
lar use for them, growing strawberries 
mainly, as I do; but it gives me a feeling of 
pleasure, just as it does you, in this: That 
these new things are really what they are 
represented to be, and that they are certain- 
ly superior to the common kind we have 
been selling.” 





THE NEW SYSTEM OF PACKING. 

Now, the above ey not have been exact- 
ly friend C.’s words, but they are the sum 
and substance of them, and I do think that 
every one of you who receives one of these 
beautiful illustrated catalogues, with their 
colored plates, ought to send the proprietor 
at least a small order for seeds, by way of 
encouragement. If you pay 10 or 25 cts. for 
the catalogue, you need not make an order 
unless you choose ; but where it is sent you 
free, I think you can pick out at least a few 
simple things that will be worth all they 
cost you, and at the same time prove an en- 
couragement to the one who expends so 
much money in getting up the catalogue. 

But I started out to talk about a new 
cheap packing for sending seeds, plants, 
etc., by express. We found it figured in 
Henderson’s new catalogue of the present 
year. The cut explains it. 

You will notice, friends, that it is simply 
a common market basket, without a peadie. 
Over the top is a piece of oil cloth, hemmed 
around the edge so as to permit running in 
a sort of puckering-string, to draw it up 
securely under the topmost hoop of the bas- 
ket; and for additional safety, two stout 
cords are put around the whole, to which is 
hooked a handle to carry it by. The whole 
apparatus weighs only a pound, and it will 
carry a lot of seeds, plants, bulbs, or any 
thing else, just as safely as a great heavy 
box that weighs 10 or 15 pounds; and who 
has not paid a big lot of express charges on 
a heavy box when the box was not needed 
at all? Why, hundreds of our patrons send 
us beeswax in great heavy boxes, when a 
light cloth bag would answer every purpose 
in the world. Now, I donot think beeswax 
should ever be sent by express at all. It 
may be, however, where you are short of 
money, and have the wax, and want some 
foundation by express, you decide to do it; 
but if so, do not, 1 beg of you, put it ina box. 





aot ty 
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Tie it in a stout bag, and we do not care 
how much it gets pounded up before it 
reaches us. Itis not an uncommon thing 
for us to receive wax “8 express when all of 
the wax would hardly pay the express 
charges. For some years back we have been 
much in the habit of using baskets similar 
to the above, for shipping things by express ; 
and this present season we are going to do 
it still more. Half-peck baskets we fre- 
quently use for sending things by mail. A 
basket will really stand more banging 
around than a box; and a great many times 
it will preserve the contents from injury 
just as well as or better than a box. The 
moral to all this is, that, when you have any 
thing to send by express, be careful not to 
have| the package weigh a single pound 
more than is absolutely necessary for the 
safety of the goods. 
sO 


BEE-KEEPING FOR WOMEN. 





BEVELED-EDGE HIVES; TAKING OFF HONEY, ETC. 





HAVE about come to the conclusion that all 
this moaning and groaning about bee-hives 
being heavy to lift, and about bee-keeping 
being too hard work for women, is unnecessary 
and uncalled for. If all the women who keep 

bees will manage as Mrs. L. Harrison has always 
managed, and as I intend to manage from this time 
forth, they will not find bee-keeping such very hard 
work. 

The next day after! came home from Peoria I 
went to work to prepare the bees for winter. Last 
spring I had nine colonies. Now | have twelve. I 
had seven swarms to come out. Four of them went 
to the woods, leaving the queen under a goblet on 
a plate. Two of the four swarmed, and, before I 
could do any thing, they went back into the hive. 
The next time, they came out and went off without 
settling at all. The other two hovered around the 
barberry bushes awhile, began to cluster, then flew 
away. I did not want anyswarms. I thought there 
would be no honey, and that they would have to 
starve. I hada good many old combs and I put 
them all onthe hives, three deep in some places. 
It was the easiest way to keep the moth out, and I 
thought now was the time to prove whether giving 
plenty of room would prevent swarming. I am 
now convinced that nothing will prevent swarming. 
If bees want to swarm, they will swarm. It does 
not depend ona honey-flow. Some of those colo- 
nies had not three days’ rations ahead. It does not 
depend on any thing—they just swarm. 

Well, they went on ina hand-to-mouth way till 
toward the last of July; then the rains came, and 
the oats rotted in the field—three hundred dollars’ 
worth. We never thrashed a straw. (This is the 
price thatIl am obliged to pay for my 300 Ibs. of 
honey. Let me see: that makes my honey worth 
about a dollar a pound, does it not?) The smart- 
weed began to bloom, and the bees began to roar. 
They filled all those old combs, and the honey-box- 
es; and when I went out there to take that hon- 
ey off, [found I could not budgeit. I had a chisel 
and a hatchet, and I pounded and pried here and 
there, but could not move it aninch. You see, all 
that time while there was no honey to gather, the 
bees had put in their spare moments plastering 
those hives together with propolis. I worked till I 
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was hot and tired, then I thought, *‘ What is the use 
to be a married woman, if I have to work just like 
a widow?” and so I went to where Mr. Chaddock 














‘“*T POUNDED AND PRIED.” 
was unloading apples and carrying them into the 
cellar, and told him that I must have help. He 








‘““MUST HAVE HELP.” 
donned a bee-hat, and worked the chisel and hatch- 














“HE WORKED THE HATCHET AND I GAVE ADVICE.,”’ 
gave advice. After he had worked awhile at one, 
and torn off a side, he began giving his opinion of a 
man that would invent such a bee-hive as that. 
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But I stopped him, by telling him that that was 
the bee-hive that Mr. Root invented on purpose for 
ladies, invalids, and preachers to keep bees in, be- 
cause it was so light and handy. 














GLVING HIS OPINION. 

Well, he pried all that honey loose; took it off and 
carried it into the house. After he had finished I 
asked him how much honey he thought he had ecar- 
ried in. He answered instantly. “A thousand 
pounds.” 

“Oh, no!" I said; “tell in earnest, so 1 can write 
it down.” 

“Well,” said he,“ put it four hundred. I know 
there is that much.” 

As most of the combs were old ones, I shall say 
three hundred pounds of honey. 

This letter is long enough; but I want to tell how 
to get bees out of honey-boxes-—-how to keep moths 
out Of old combs, and something about division- 
boards, ete. I will end this as I began, by saying 
that bee-keeping is not very hard work, and every 
woman might as well keep bees as not. 

Vermont, Ill. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 


Mrs. Chaddock, you are very graphic, but 
your illustrations bear rather hard on the 
Simplicity hive. Please say to your good 
husband, Mr. C., that the Simplicity hive 
was never intended to be used in the way 
you describe; that is, we do not intend to 
have the propolis get into that beveled joint, 
as it must have done in your case, to make 
it stick together. When I decided to tier 
up the hives in order to get the whole prod- 
uct of the season, in stories three or four 
high, so as to extract all at once, I took 
particular pains not to let the propolis run 
down across the bevel, where the hives 
come together, when placing them one on 
top of the other; but when the bees put so 
much along the crack that it was likely to 
get in the joint, I scraped it out with a put- 
ty-knife. In some cases I rubbed tallow 
along the upper edge. This entirely obvi- 
ates all the difficulty you experienced. 
When I find hives where the propolis has 
been allowed to get down the joints so as to 
glue them fast, I always choose a day to 
separate them when the hives or the weath- 
er isso warm that the propolis will be ina 
soft state. If this propolis is allowed to ac- 
cumulate, and get into the joints, it will 
make every operation with a bee-hive dauby 
and disagreeable. 
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BEE DIARRHEA THE ONE GREAT CAUSE OF OUR 
WINTER LOSSES; FRIEND HEDDON EX- 
PLAINS. 





ES, friend Root, { can answer for myself, and 
shall be pleased to do so. I rather like the 
style of our crisp friend Hamilton (see page 
9, Jan. Ist). I will say, for the benefit of Mr. 
Hamilton and your readers (if what I have 

to say will benefit them), that, by a belief in the 
pollen theory, and manipulation accordingly, I 
mean I can winter any colony of bees with greater 
certainty of success, and keep that identical colo- 
ny (not the identical bees, however) in existence 
longer than any one can keep a horse or a@ cow. 
At our late State convention at Jackson, an over- 
whelming majority of the members present, and, 
in fact, I think every one of the older and larger 
bee-keepers, believed the pollen theory to be cor- 
rect. I am aware that bees will winter very well 
in a hive containing much bee-bread, provided 
they do not eat it, and 1 know some of the condi- 
tions which cause them to eat it or let it alone, but 
Ido not know all of them, but am learning more 
each year. A low temperature is the greatest of 
all causes of consumption of bee-bread in confine- 
ment. Of course, if it is notin the hive they can 
not eat it; but, at the same time, the bees can 
be damaged by too low a temperature, and killed 
outright by it if it is allowed to go low enough 
and long enough. Any one who will take a colony 
of bees, and see to it that they have no pollen in 
their bodies at the time, and can not get any after 
the time, and who will take away all their combs 
and feed them properly prepared sugar syrup in 
dry, clean combs, and who likewise will place them 
in a repository, keep the temperature between 45 
and 50 degrees, can leave them so six months or 
more—I do not know how much more; and when 
he takes them out the bees will be as bright, 
slim, and healthy, apparently, as when they went 
in. They will not void a speck of any thing on 
their first flight. 

But now I imagine I hear friend Hamilton ask 
how my bees have wintered in the past few win- 
ters, and why some of them died with bee diarrhea. 
I will tell him. If honey were worth a cent a 
pound, and bees about forty cents a colony, would 
it not be better to take lots of chances and let them 
die if they will, rather than to go to the trouble of 
feeding them a cash article, taking from them an 
article in place of it which has a very slow and un- 
certain sale indeed? I trust you see the point. 
Even at the present price of bees and honey, if the 
best methods of wintering are used I prefer to 
take my chances rather than extracting honey 
from the combs and feeding back sugar syrup, or, 
rather, exchanging combs 80 as to get rid of all pol- 
len. You knowit is a job demanding much labor, 
and endangering robbing. It is a disagreeable 
time to work among bees; but with my new hive, 
however, [can do the work without being annoyed 
with robbers, and in less than one-fourth the time 
and one-eighth the labor; and the consequence is, 
we have almost perfect success with the new hive. 
We take a little risk; but we could quite readily, 
and with little increased labor and no increased 
expense, fix things perfectly safe and sure for 
wintering. Without occupying valuable space, you 
will see just how this can be readily accomplished, 
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providing the pollen theory is correct, as myself 
and others well know it to be. Hoping I have shed 
some light which will be received by Bro. Hamil- 
ton, I will leave further notes for future articles. 
JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Jan. 10, 1889. 

Friend H., [ am not so sure about the pol- 
len, but I am sure that there is a great deal 
of sound sense in your concluding para- 
zraph. Even if we could save a colony of 
yees by removing the pollen, or, if you 
choose, by taking them into the greenhouse 
and giving them a fly in the middle of the 
winter, so long as bees can be purchased in 
the spring as cheaply as they are now offer- 
ed it would be cheaper to take the chances, 
as you say. Of course, every prudent bee- 
keeper will see that his bees have enough 
to keep them from starving. But while it 
is by no means certain that the honey they 
have is going to prove disastrous, I would 
not throw it out and give them sugar syrup 
instead. Neither would I fuss to get all the 
pollen out of their hive, when it is by no 
means certain that they will not winter 
very well just as they are. 








HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS, 





SECTIONS BULGING ; HIVES BY FOOT POWER VER- 
SUS FACTORY-MADE HIVES. 
ILL putting on a whole crate, or from seven 
to eight wide frames, prevent bulging? or 
3 is the only expedient separators? 
Which is cheaper--to buy my hives, pay- 
ing $120 for chaff in fiat, 75 cts. for Sim 
plicity, or to buy a Barnes foot-power? 
Penrose, I11., Jan. 3, 1889. B. F. HOOVER. 


Putting on a whole crate of empty sections 
without separators will discourage, although 
it will not prevent the bees from bulging the 
combs. hen separators are not used, 
bulging is caused principally by taking out 
the completed sections and putting empty 
ones in their places. The bees are then 
inclined to bulge those partially filled into 
the spaces bet oe by the empty sections. 
Separators are the only sure expedient ; and 
while you can dispense with them, most 
bee-keepers prefer to use them. 

Itis a little hard to answer your second 
question, as so much depends upon freight 
rates, the price you would have to pay for 
lumber in your locality, and the requisite 
skill you may have. Generally speaking it 
is cheaper to buy the hives, if your freight 
rates are reasonable. The principal ex- 
pense in a hive is the lumber. The cost of 
making has been reduced to such a low 
point it would be a very difficult matter in- 
deed for an inexperienced person with a 
foot-power buzz-saw, even if his time were 
not worth much, to make any thing. 
Where one persists in using odd-sized hives, 
a Barnes saw, without doubt, would save 
money. In regard to a foot-power buzz- 
saw, let us say that it takes lots of hard 
work; and if one is not used to manual 
labor he will find himself considerably the 
worse for wear after running one of these 





machines. If you are a good mechanic, and 
can buy surfaced lumber for less than 8 cts. 
pes square foot if your freight rates are 
1igh, and if, too, you are used to manual 
labor, it would pay you, probably, to buy a 
Barnes saw and make your hives, providing 
you have odd spells which you can not de- 
vote profitably otherwise. Where _hive- 
making is made a specialty, certain fixed 
gauges are employed; hence, accuracy and 
er of work is almost the inevitable re- 
sult. 


NAPOLEON, AND HIS MORAL CHARACTER. 

T can not allow your remarks, p. 854, regarding 
Napoleon, to pass unnoticed. The sentiments at- 
tributed to him did not influence his life; and if we 
look at his actions, where can a greater monster be 
found? I was born, and lived in the earlier part of 
my life,in the part of England where it was sup- 
posed, if he paid usa hostile visit, he would land, 
and opposite to which he had actually prepared a 
flat-bottomed flotilla for the purpose of crossing. 
As to his cruelty, I will give but three instances. 
First, his directions on the birth of his child, that, 
if it was necessary to sacrifice either, it was to be 
the mother. Second, when his sick had become so 
numerous in Egypt us to become troublesome, his 
direction to the doctors to poisonthem. Third, in 
his retreat from Moscow, after crossing a bridge 
himself, directing it to be destroyed, regardless of 
the consequences to his followers. For the sake of 
my country, | have always regretted that he did not 
fall into the hands of the Russians. I can not doubt 
that they would have made short work with him. 
It was no doubt wrong; but on standing on his 
grave in theisland of St. Helena I feltsume satisfac- 
tion in knowing the enemy of Europe was under 
my feet. W. P. TAYLOR. 

Fitzroy Harbor, Ont., Can., Dec. 21, 1888. 


Friend T., 1 am much obliged to you for 
the facts you give us. I did not intend to 
convey the idea that Napoleon was himself 
any thing remotely approaching a follower 
of Christ ; but I am Mecad to know that he 
recognized the true character and mission 
of Christ Jesus. The Bible tells us that 
even ‘‘the devils believe, and tremble;”’ 
but I fear that Napoleon believed without 
trembling, from the report you give of him. 
REPORT OF THE SEASON; THE VALUE OF UNFIN- 

ISHED SECTIONS. 

The past season was here a poor one. My winter 
losses were heavy, saving only 34 out of 85 colonies 
in the fall, and 8 of the 34 were very weak. I in- 
creased to 53, and took only 650 pounds of honey— 
550 of extracted, and 100 comb. The latter was se- 
cured in trying an expefiment to know whether 

IT PAYS TO SAVE UNFINISHED SECTIONS OF 

COMBS, 

I selected three colonies of as equal strength and 
condition as my judgment dictated, and placed on 
one hive sections of empty combs in crates left 
over from the previous year. On another hive I 
placed sections filled with foundation in crates. 
On the last hive I placed sections with foundation 
starters only, also in crates, adopting the tiering- 
up plan. Now for the result: From the hive with 
the unfinished sections, I took 56 sections weighing 
63 pounds, and took the first premium at our coun- 
ty fair, on case of 12 best-filled sections of honey 
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(with three competitors). From the hive with sec- 
tions filled with foundation I took 24 pounds, a part 
of which were poorly filled. From the hive with 
starters only, I took 13 lbs. I used the 44x44xI}f 
section. A season with a good flow of nectar, the 
result might have been different. 

Thanks for the biographies of our leading bee- 
keepers. ELIAS COLE. 

Ashley, O., Jan. 10, 1889. 

Friend C., your report is very valuable, 
but lam sorry to say that you omitted in 
your experiments one of the most valuable, 
or, perhaps I might say. vital points. No 
one claims, I believe, that the bees will 
fill a case sooner when entirely supplied 
with new sections containing foundation. 
Every crate of this kind should have one or 
two sections, with comb partly built out, to 
induce the bees to make a starting. Now, 
had you prepared the case in this way, my 
opinion is that it would have given more 
honey than the one where the crate was 
made up entirely of partly finished sections 
from the previous year. Will somebody 
else please give us reports in regard to this 
matter, especially tests made as I have stat- 
ed it ? 

MATING OF THE QUEEN AND DRONE ON THE WING, 
AS SEEN BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 

Ihave your A BC book before me, open at page 
72—‘**Mating of the Queens and Drones.” On 
June 21, 1888, I saw this mating take place. The 
queen issued from the hive, took two circles, and 
came within five feet of my face, and was there 
met by adrone. They seemed to face each other, 
clinging by their fore legs, their bodies being per- 
pendicular, and in this shape flew from my sight. 
It happened so unexpectedly that I hardly knew 
what was going on before it was too late to follow 
them. I could have easily kept up with them. I 
have described this because your book says they 
have not been seen, only as they were whirling 
about each other. I saw these fasten; and as they 
did so they turned and came together, square up 
and down; and as they flew away their bodics 
inclined about like this /, and each bee was 
using its wings. I now would ask you bee-men of 
experience if you would call this a mating. Have 
any had the opportunity of seeing the same? 

Myrtle, Pa., Jan. 2, 1889. E. A. PRATT. 

Friend P., we have had accounts already, 
similar to yours, but I believe that, in most 
cases, they speak of insects whirling one 
about another, which you do not mention. 
The point yet undecided, if I am correct, is, 
to witness the whole operation until the 
queen releases herself and leaves the drone 
to drop to the ground dead, or, if both fall 
to the ground, the separation of the queen 
and going back to the hive. The meeting 
has been described at least several times, 
much as you describe it; and by standing at 
the hive, the queen has been seen to come 
home with the usual appendage attached to 
her, so that we know pretty nearly all about 
it. It is quite likely that they do not be- 
have, at all times and under all circum- 
stances, exactly in the same way. At the 
time when so many were experimenting, 
with the view of being able to bring about 
this meeting by artificial means, the subject 
assumed the ane of a good deal of practi- 





cal interest ; but since the matter of artifi- 
cial fertilization has been mostly dropped as 
impracticable, by universal consent, there 
is also less inquiry in regard to it. 


DR. MILLER’S BEE-ESCAPE; TAKING OFF FALL 
HONEY. 

As soon as we read of Dr. Miller’s miniature tents 
we made three; but we did not find their use nec- 
essary for fall. One morning when we found the 
bees all out of the supers and down on the brood- 
combs we took off the supers. Altogether there 
were four of us—two to open and take off supers, 
one to carry in the supers, and one to put on a quilt 
and the hive-cover. We ran through them so 
quickly that we needed no smoke, and we had the 
hive covered before they woke up. In that way we 
went through the whole apiary very quickly. 

Roseville, Ul. ; Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Mrs. A., you do not explain enough. Do 
you mean that the cool frosty weather 
drove the bees down out of the supers, and 
that you took advantage of this state of af- 
fairs, and got the honey off without any 
need of driving the bees out of the sections ? 
I have sometimes succeeded in doing this; 
but the snapping of the supers when they 
come off will ordinarily start the bees out 
unless we work very sno As the en- 
graving came in the issue for Sept. 15, it 
was probably October before you got to 
taking the honey off. 

OUT FOR A FLY ; SOME STATEMENTS REVIEWED. 

lam out fora fly, and intend alighting wherever 
Iecan get any thing to pick at. I think Dr. Mason 
deserves the first ‘‘dab.’”’ About a year ago he 
promised he would keep a paternal eye on the 
bee-journals and bring up sharply all and sundry 
who deviated from the true line. Either bee-litera- 
ture bas been exceedingly straight from then till 
now, or he has gone woefully back on his promise. 
I have not noticed a single instance in which he 
has brought the erring to task in the meantime. 
He can hardly plead that every thing which has ap- 
peared since can be brought to the plummet and 
prove truly laid. Surely the doctor’s promises are 
not like pie-crusts—made to be broken? 

I should like to gently tickle the ear of Mr. Doo- 
little with a feather from my wing, if it would cor- 
rect his mistaken notion of the boney-producing 
qualities of the hard maple. He says: “ We are 
told nearly every year of bees getting honey from 
hard maple.*** I have come to the conclusion 
there was a mistake somewhere.”’ Without doubt 
the mistake lies with Mr. Doolittle and those who 
think with him; for a very considerable quantity 
of honey was gotten from this source in this sec- 
tion during the early part of this season. A neigh- 
bor of mine took several hundred pounds of hard- 
maple honey. Of the source from which it was 
gathered, there can be no doubt. I suppose noth- 
ing short of proof will convince the gentleman of 
this fact. Fortunately, I am ina position to sup- 
ply the proof by sending you asample of the hon- 
ey, which you may, if you please, transmit to your 
doubting correspondent. If the soft maple flourish- 
ed to any extent here, it might be said it was from it 
the honey was gathered; but it does not. 

I think I had better now alight on the shoulder of 
Dr. C.C. Miller, as 1 see him and his companion 
bearing toward the cellar-door a well-stored hive, 
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suspended in his new hive-sling. The doctor isa 
publie-spirited man. He does not hide his light 
under a bushel, but freely bestows upon his breth- 
ren the products of an ingenious mind. “ Virtue is 
its own rewarder,”’ so is generosity. If the doctor 
were less generous in imparting to others the 
fruits of his own researches he would not have the 
gratification of seeing himself in a wood-cut simply 
because he has discovered that a rope is a good 
thing to carry hives to the cellar. I refrain from 
picking at the rope, out of consideration for the 
safety of the doctor’s toes. R. MCKNIGHT. 

Owen Sound, Ont., Can. 

NEW ZEALAND, AND THE EARLY SEASON; THE 
SWARMING-NOTE. 

The swarming season commenced in this locality 
at least three weeks earlier than usual, and the 
bees were doing well; but for the last two weeks 
the weather has been‘terrible—raining, hailing, and 
blowing a gale every day, and as cold as we have 
had it through the winter. There is plenty of 
white clover now, and if the weather holds good I 
think honey will be plentiful. I grew a good piece 
of figwort in my orchard, also mignonette, and the 
bees do well on them every year. On account of 
late frosts, and the difficulty in ’getting the seed to 
grow, the spider plant does not do well every sea- 
son. I am starting an apiary about five miles from 
home. It is in a splendid locality, and I hope to get 
a good yield from them this season. 

Masterton, N. Z., Nov. 25, 1888. THOMAS DIXON. 


RAISING THE TEMPERATURE IN CELLARS. 

In reading your questions and answers in 
GLEANINGS of Jan. Ist, in regard to ventilation of 
cellars, athought struck me that probably would 
benefit some of the many readers of GLEANINGS. 
The use of a lamp or a lantern would dispense with 
the use of stoves in bee-cellars. If you place a 
lantern in a comparatively closed cellar, free 
from drafts, you will be surprised to see how rapid- 
ly you will gain one or two degrees of temperature; 
and if you have a room in your house which is sub- 
ject to dampness, try placing a burning lamp in it 
inthe morning. By bedtime you will have a room 
fit for any one to sleep in. If any of these sug- 
gestions aré of any value to the readers, it is re- 
turning a kindness, for I am very thankful! for the 
many I have received. The biographical sketches 
of prominent bee-men was quite a Christmas pres- 
ent. I am reading the editor’s Notes by the Way, 
with delight. PERRY FOCHT. 

Uniopolis, O., Jan. 4, 1889. 


KEEPING DOWN THE TEMPERATURE IN A WINTER 
REPOSITORY; IS LIGHT DELETERIOUS OR NOT? 
I constructed a small house last fall to winter 
my beesin. The house is 8% by 12 inside; the walls 
contain one foot of sawdust. I placed 42 colonies 
init. It proves to be too warm, and the only way I 
can keep the temperature down is by leaving the 
door open a little. By so doing I can keep it at 4° 
about ali the time. Now, I wish your opinion as to 
how much harm will result from the light while 
the temperature is kept at that point. 
Browntown, Wis., Jan. 14, 1889. H. LATHROP. 
Friend L., light is generally considered to 
be deleterious to the best welfare of colonies 
in winter repositories, though a very little 
may dono harm. In aw case the question 
hinges on how much light is admitted into 
the repository by opening the door a “ lit- 
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tle.’ You are better able to answer that 
question for yourself. If, after examination 
of the colonies, they appear to be doing 
nicely, and are clean and sweet, then the 
admission of a little light by opening a door 
a trifle would do no harm. We would refer 

ou to the Dec. 15th issue of GLEANINGS, 
in the Question-Box department, for ergot 
ulars in regard to light in cellars or other re- 
positories. 

In addition to what Ernest has written 
above, permit me to say I do not think it 
will do any harm in a bee-house or cellar, 
so long as you keep the temperature down 
to 40; but in our locality it would be impos- 
sible to do this. This 28d day of January, 
the thermometer is up nearly to 60, al- 
though the day is cloudy. When this tem- 
perature continues for a couple of days or 
more, we have found it very difficult and 
even impossible to keep bees quiet in 
a winter repository, even when kept in 
darkness. 


TURKEY BUZZARDS, CUT-WORMS, AND BEE-VEILS. 

Ido so appreciate the photographs of Professor 
Cook and father Langstroth, that the price of 
GLEANINGS would in no way be sufficient to pur- 
chase them. By the way, we have a professor 
A. J. Cook, of Alabama, and one of the best men I 
ever knew; andI am bound to think he must bea 
relative of your A. J. Cook. 

You don’t know how much I enjoy your de- 
scription of your journey to California. I was real- 
ly amused at your scare-crows. What queer no- 
tions a Yankee has of things at the South! 

In the 15th of June GLEANINGS, page 481, D. W. 
C. Mathews asks for a preventive of cut-worms. 
Tell him that, in the spring of the year, when he 
first commences to break up his ground to sow for 
a small garden, say 4 of an acre, a peck of com- 
mon salt spread evenly over the surface of the 
ground, and plowed in, is good. For an acre, one 
bushel of salt is the proportion. If this is done 
soon enough it will prevent the cut-worms from 
breeding, and consequently you will not be bother- 
ed that year. If you keep it up every spring you 
will finally forget there ever was any such pest, 
and you will also get rid of the little ground-flea. 
I know these things from experience. 

Can I not change metal-cornered frames to rever- 
sible by getting some of your wire attachments? 

Can you make mea bee-hat with rim of galvan- 
ized wire? My bee-hat is so pleasant to the head I 
will wear it all the time; and when it gets wet 
from ashower it rusts through the cloth. I also 
want a longer veil, with one-half silk brussels net 
and the other grenadine at least six inches longer. 
I am a very tall man, with a long neck. I am six 
feet five inches. My neighbors say lam just such 
a looking man as E. France. J.T. MCCRACKEN. 

Rowell, Ala. 

Friend M., it may not be profitable to use 
salt in the quantity you mention, on our 
corn ground, unless, indeed, the salt would 
have some other beneficial effect in keep- 
ing away the cut-worms ; but in market-gar- 
dening it would no doubt be worth all it 
costs, and more too, where cut-worms are 
as troublesome as they are at times. Some 
recent reports in the agricultural papers 
seem to indicate that strong doses of com- 
mon salt on some soils have a very marked 
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and decided benefit; but on other soils the 
salt seems to do no good whatever. We 
should be glad to have Prof. Cook tell us if 
he has heard of salt as a remedy.—To be 
sure, youcan cut off the arms of your met- 
al corners, and put on reversing wires. In 
fact, they were devised specially for this 
very purpose: or they are to be used on any 
hanging frame after cutting off the projec- 
tion on which the frame hangs.—We can 
easily make a bee-hat with a rim of galvan- 
ized wire, but we hardly think the advantage 
of suflicient importance to warrant the extra 
expense. As the cloth will become sweat- 
soiled in a season’s use there would in real- 
ity be no advantage. 


A GOOD QUESTION ; PUMPING WATER IN’ THE 
CELLAR TO KEEP THE BEES QUIET. 

Does pumping fresh water occasionally in cel- 
lars keep bees quiet? Last winter I had some 
small carp ina barrel. I pumped a barrel of fresh 
water every week in the cellar, and the bees kept 
quiet. When I took the fish out I stopped pump- 
ing, and then the bees got restless. I then com- 
menced pumping water in again, and they kept 
more quiet. Now, who can answer? Did the wa- 
ter purify the air, or did I only think so? My cellar 
is cemented on the bottom, and has tile to let the 
water out, and gas-pipe laid from the pump, so 
there is no carrying of water. 

My bees did tolerably well through the fall. It 
was quite late when I got time to extract my hon- 
ey, 80 that I had to puta stove in my honey-house 
to warm the combs before I commenced working 
with the bees. I shut the entrance just so oneor 
two bees could pass out at a time at all the hives. 
Then I took all the honey away from the bees and 
set it in hives inthe honey-house. I extracted it, 
and hung the combs in empty hives in the apiary, 
for the bees to clean up. There was only one hive 
that they commenced to rob at which I had neg- 
lected to close the entrance. The combs were all 
cleaned up nicely. 

1 got 1300 Ibs. of honey from my bees this fall, all 
extracted. White clover yielded just enough to 
keep the bees going till the fall flow. 

GEORGE J. KLEIN. 

Conrad Grove, Ia., Dec. 14, 1888. 

Friend K., if your cellar is remarkably 
dry, it may be that the moisture supplied to 
the atmosphere by pumping the water had 
the effect of keeping the bees quiet. A 
spring or running stream through the cellar 
has been many times considered a decided 
advantage. 


BASSWOOD PLANK; DISCOLORATION OF, AND WHY. 
Have you had any experience in drying basswood 
plank for sections, in a dry-kiln? If so, does the 
drying process color the basswood? How many 
thousand sections does one of your section-saw- 
yers saw per day, and what wages do you pay them? 
I am paying 40 cents per thousand for sawing them, 
and think it is too much. J. M. KENZIE. 

Rochester, Mich., Jan. 7, 1889. 

Friend K., we have dried a great many 
thousand feet of basswood lumber in a dry- 
kiln heated by steam, and we have never 
experienced any trouble from discoloration 
asa result of such drying. Stained bass- 
wood lumber is generally caused by the tim- 
ber being cut in the summer time; or even 


if cut in the winter it will color if piled 
carelessly. Basswood timber should be cut 
in the winter, and, when piled up properly, 
will cut nice white basswood plank. Our 
sawyers cut about 500 sections per hour— 
that is, they rip the bolts into strips. We 
pay from $1.25 to $1.50 per day; and if you 
can get them cut for 40 cts. per thousand, 
and not have a good many spoiled by hurry- 
ing, you are getting the work done pretty 
reasonable. 


A RETURNING QUEEN. 

In hiving a swarm the past summer, the bees 
kept clustering on the hive, but would not stay in. 
After considerable search I found the queen under 
the projecting cover. I caught her as carefully as 
I could with my hand, removed the cover, put her 
on the frames, but in shutting the cover carefully 
she escaped. It looked as if a small hummingbird 
darted away, apparently back to the old hive. 1 
hastened there, but could not see her enter, so I 
concluded to put the bees back. In doing so I de- 
tected the queen again on the top of the cover, 
surrounded by bees. I succeeded in putting her 
in the new hive, when the bees soon followed. It 
was something new to me, a queen leaving her 
bees and returning to the new hive, rods away 
from the old one. F. J. M. Orro. 

Sandusky, O. 

Friend O., it is true that a queen on the 
wing looks something like a small hum- 
mingbird, and especially to an enthusiastic 
novice whose eyes are apt to my ever 
thing pertaining to a queen. But for all 
that, I am inclined to think that your queen 
did not go back to the parent hive at all. 
Never try putting a queen into the top of a 
hive, especially where you have to put the 
cover on the hive afterward. Put her down 
at the entrance, as she will be much more 
likely to go in. If you can start some of 
the bees to traveling in before you set her 
down, she will be almost sure to run in 
with them. 


THE LAST ECLIPSE, AND WHAT EFFECT IT HAD 
ON BEES IN SAN JACINTO, CAL. 

I suppose you all know that there was an eclipse 
of the sun the first of January; but I don’t think 
you know what effect it had on bees in its path—at 
least not all of you. The day was a pleasant one 
here, it being clear and warm until the eclipse 
came over the sun, when the mercury went down 
from about 75 to 45 degrees; and the “ manzanita”’ 
being in full bloom, my bees were bringing in hon- 
ey and pollen by the wholesale; but the sudden 
change chilled thousands of the poor little laborers 
so that they were not abie to get to their homes. 
Many dropped within a fewinches of their hives 
and perished there, loaded with honey and pollen. 
I believe it would be a good plan for every bee- 
man to be ready for the next eclipse of the sun, 
and close all his hives early in the morning of such 
day, and, by so doing, save thousands of very 
valuable creatures from so sudden and unexpected 
an end of existence when life to them is so sweet. 

San Jacinto, Cal., Jan. 7, 1889. D. W. Rowse. 

Friend R., I think you exaggerate the 
damage done by the eclipse. From what I 
remember of the way the sun goes down in 
California, [can readily imagine how dark 
and chilly it became in a short time ; but, if 
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I am not very much mistaken, the bees 
scattered around on the ground and trees 
would, a great part of them, revive the next 
day under the influence of the sunshine, 
and go back home to their hives. I have 
often seen pollen-laden bees go out so late 
as to be obliged to roost on fences or side- 
walks over night; but these same _ bees, 
when the sun strikes them in the morning 
rub their eyes and stretch their legs and 
wings, and finally go home, none the worse 
for camping out, unless it be the tooth- 
ache, rheumatism, or something of that sort, 
later on. 


TREATING FOUL BROOD; REASONS FOR FAILURE. 

Some time last winter I wrote to you about the 
trouble I had with foul brood in my bees. I fol- 
Jowed your kind advice as regards treatment, and 
not only put them in clean new hives, foundation, 
etc., but moved them three miles in the country to 
my present place. I found the treatment cured the 
Italian stocks, but not the hybrids. Some of these 
were brushed off their combs of brood on to 
foundation, and given clean hives three times. I bad 
no cellar to starve them in, and found it a trouble 
to get them totake medicated syrup, the season 
being well advanced, and some honey being gath- 
ered. So I expect to see the enemy again next 
season. I requeened the hybrid stocks the last 
time they were brushed off, and, having no brood 
to feed, they filled up for winter on buckwheat 
honey. I think it’s the nervous nature of the 
hybrids when they are disturbed, causing them 
to gorge themselves to the utmost with the in- 
fected honey, that makes it difficult to cure them; 
however, I hope to see the last of the trouble next 
season, and hope to have a better crop. 

E. ROBINSON. 
Glendale, Westminster, Ont., Jan. 3, 1889. 


Friend R., we can assign no cause for 
failure in our method of curing foul brood 
in your case, unless it be that you did not 
compel the bees to convert the honey they 
might have in their sacs into comb. Every 
drop of affected honey must be gotten out 
of their honey-sacs, either by starvation or 
by building comb. otherwise the treatment 
will be afailure. If there had been consid- 
erable natural stores, it would have been 
well to close the hive at night, after putting 
the bees in a clean hive, and kept closed for 
a couple of days. We had no trouble at all 
in curing when we starved the bees or caus- 
ed them to build comb. If you had starved 

our hybrids, or made them build considera- 
le comb, all would have been well. 


TO TAKE PROPOLIS OFF A PAINTED FLOOR. 
Take an old whisk or brush broom anda cup ot 
boiling water, and hold the cup of water in one 
hand and pour on spots, and with the whisk broom 
scrub the spots. If only alittle is on the floor, I 
use an old teaspoon to scrape it up, as a knife (un- 
less very dull) is apt to scrape off the paint, and 
sometimes roughen up the wood, if pine. In our 
honey-house, which has a hard-wood floor, unpaint- 
ed, lL use the scraper that 1 scrape the bottoms of 
hives, first wetting the floor with cold water, if it is 
not convenient to have boiling water. 
Roseville, (11, Jan. 1, 1889. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 








REPORTS ENCOURAGING. — 





FROM 9) TO 140, AND 6000 LBS. OF HONEY. 

Y report for last year is as follows: From 90 
to 140, and about 6000 lbs. of honey—4000 
lbs. comb, and 2000 Ibs. of extracted. I 
moved thy bees in April over 200 miles, and 
got them through all safe. It was a very 
bard spring on bees. I had about 80 fair colonies, 
and 10 of them were nuclei. These were used for 
rearing queens. White clover was fair, and the 
bees built up in good condition for the basswood- 
honey flow, which was good for about two weeks. 
My bees are all in the cellar, except two which are 
packed on their summer stands. I have 138 full col- 
onies in the cellar, and 7 nuclei. The cellar is 11x13, 
and about7 feet high. The bees all have a good 
woolen blanket on top of the frames, and a 6-inch 
entrance to the hive. The temperature has been 
from 45 to 50° all winter. The bees seem to be doing 
well. Weare having a big snowstorm to-day, and I 
expect it will be cold now. White clover looks very 
well now. IT am looking for a good honey crop this 

year. N. STAININGER. 

Tipton, Iowa, Jan. 9, 1889. 

OVER 700 LBS. FROM ONE COLONY AND ITS IN- 

CREASE. 

I extracted over 700 Ibs. of well-ripened honey 
from one colony and its increase, and they had 
abundant to winter on. Who can come up to it? 

Orion, Wis., Jan. 10, 1889. F. L. SNYDER. 





1100 POUNDS FROM 13 COLONIES. 

I commenced the season with 15 hives of bees. I 
used two swarms for raising queens. With the oth- 
er 131 got 110) well-filled one-pound sections, and 
increased to 52. They are in the cellar, and winter- 
ing well so far. My honey is all sold by peddling. 
I liked selling it, first rate. JOHN RAGAN, 

Waukon, Iowa, Jan. 10, 1889. 


FROM 19 TO 40, AND 2000 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I commenced the season with 19 colonies of bees 
(very weak), and increased to 40; took off about 2000 
lbs. of honey. About all was sold at 10 cts. per Ib. 
for extracted, and 15 for comb. I have no trouble 
to sell my honey. Where lI sell one year I can al- 
ways sell the next. My bees are all in good shape 
to winter. So far we have had a very open winter. 

Bucklin, Mo., Jan. 9, 1889. J. W. SwWi?tzer. 


FROM 80 TO 100, AND 4200 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I commenced the season with 8) colonies, mostly 
strong. I had 20 natural swarms, making a total of 
100, They were all very strong when I put them 
into winter quarters, with plenty of boney for win- 
ter stores. Surplus honey taken from them this 
season in 1-lb. sections, 600 pounds; extracted, 3600 
pounds. How will that do for such a poor season as 
we have passed through? 

HONEY FROM BUCKWHEAT. 

Ihad a fair yield from buckwheat. 1 got 1300 
pounds of surplus. [ had one colony standing on 
scales, and it gained 25 lbs. in four days, and 11 Ibs. 
in one day. 

I had % of an acre of Japanese buckwheat. It 
yielded well, both grain and honey. There was 
other buckwheat in the neighborhood. So you see 
if the weather is favorable it will yield honey with 
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us. Even if it is not very good, it is honey this 

year. It is worth ten dollars a hundred more than 

we can get for clover or basswood other years. 

From one peck of Japanese buckwheat I thrashed 

18 bushels of good clean seed. D. ANGUISH. 
Brantford, Ont., Jan. 11, 1889. 


FROM 20 FAIR TO 42 STRONG, AND 2500 LBS. OF 
HONEY. 

I produced 2500 pounds of honey this season from 
2) hives in the spring, mostly weak. I closed the 
season with 42 strong colonies. 1 had single stands 
that made me 225 pounds of comb honey in pound 
sections. Considering the season, I thought my 
yield was worthy of a report. H. LATHROP. 

Browntown, Wis., Jan. 9, 1889. 


QUR QUESTION - Box, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 








All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written =e a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, “* For Our Question-Box.”’ 


QUESTION 103.— W hat do you consider to be the best 
covering for frames in winter, regardless of a few 
cents’ difference in expense—woolen ingrain carpet, 
muslin, linen, duck, enamel cloth, or burlap? 


Woolen or straw, most assuredly. 
CHas. F. MUTA. 
The cover of the hive—nothing more. 
H. R. BOARDMAN. 
Ido not think it makes much diiference, if the 
bees are properly prepared for winter. 
A. J. COOK, 
We use a straw mat; but of all you mention, we 
would use woolen carpet. DADANT & Son. 


The enamel! cloth is what I use, because I find the 
bees eat it less than any other material. 
P. L. VIALLON. 
I use burlap, the same as is on in summer. I 
leave it as the bees fix it in summer. I would use 
ename! cloth if I had it. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


Light woolen first; burlap second; muslin third. 
I have no use for linen, duck, or enamel cloth, for a 
winter covering. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


First I use a sheet of duck or common factory 
cloth over the frames, then over this I use a 
cushion from 3to4inches thick, made of factory 
cloth filled with dry basswood sawdust. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

I use neither, but leave on the honey-board. This 
gives the bees about % inch space over the frames; 
and the honey-board, being slid forward about 4 
inch, gives all the upward ventilation I want them 
to have. 7EO. GRIMM. 

I suppose this question refers to covering for 
open-top frames; and if so, I can not answer it. I 
consider a good chaff cushion the best covering I 
know of for any kind of frames, not only during 
winter but summer as well. O.O. POPPLETON. 


For indoor wintering | prefer enamel cloth with 
any kind of a mat over it. For outdoors I would 
use enamel cloth with a heavy cloth or mat over; 
and over and around all, four to six inches of loose 
packing of leaves, chaff, cut hay, or straw. 

L. C. Root, 
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I use enamel all the year round, whenever supers 
are noton. [am not positive itisthe best thing; 
but it seems to me that a contracted chamber, tight 
on the top and ali sides, gives them power to 
ventilate by the entrance, when they wish to do so, 
better than when their covering is porous. 

E. E. HAsty. 


That depends upon the hive somewhat. It doesn’t 
make so much difference if you have a board over 
it. If you depend upon these alone for upward 
ventilation, then neither is warm enough. I think 
I would as soon have a board well glued down as 
any thing. Our hives are so constructed that we 
have to use something else, so use a burlap quilt 
filled with cotton. P. H. ELWoop. 


Enamel! cloth with woolen carpet over it. But I 
don’t use that, and I like mine well—a single thick- 
ness of muslin (sheeting) well glued by the bees, 
and over it a quilt made of sheeting with several 
thicknesses of newspaper init. Perhaps it would 
be just as well to have a single thickness of sheet- 
ing and another hive fitting closely over it. 

C. C. MILLER. 


It makes no difference. A board cover I have 
found just as good as any thing. You were strain- 
ing at a gnat and swallowing a camel. Bee 
diarrhea is what sweeps away our stock, and you 
can not prevent it in the least by the use of woolen 
ingrain carpets, muslin, linen, duck, enamel cloth, 
or burlap. If there is no nitrogen in the food they 
are to consume during confinement, then you will 
be all right with any of these covers or none of 
them. JAMES HEDDON. 


I prefer enameled cloth. I want the top of my 
hives as closely sealed and as nearly air-tight as 
possible. Many of my hives have board covers, 
and I like to have the bees seal them down tight as 
long as possible before winter. 

I am more firmly persuaded than ever, that, with 
proper protection, no upward ventilation whatever 
should be permitted. I have wintered bees in tin 
cans (as near as I could conveniently get to the 
glass bottles we talked of a couple of years ago), 
with good results and no loss. JAMES A. GREEN. 


Iam glad to see, friends, a disposition to 
decide that it does not matter so very much 
what the covering is, prthesy Rag the cir- 
cumstances are as they should be. Now, an 
enamel cloth waxed down tight will do very 
well, providing you have a chaff cushion, or 
its equivalent, on the top of the enamel 
cloth. If you have simply an upper story 
over it, so the frost can get in and reduce 
the temperature of the upper side of the en- 
ame!l cloth, it will act exactly like a pane of 
glass on your windows in the winter time; 
namely, the under side will be covered with 
dampness, or may be a thick coating of 
frost; whereas, were the frost kept away 
by means of a good chaff cushion on the 
upper side there would not even be any 
dampness on the side toward the bees. 
Put a chaff cushion or pillow tight against 
one of the panes on your window, on a cold 
frosty night, and you can see it for yourself. 
There will be no frost on the outer side, 
while all the rest of the panes will havea 
thick coating of ice. The other condition is, 
as has been mentioned, that there be venti- 
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lation enough below, either through a hole 
made in the bottom of the hive, or by hav- 
ing a good-sized entrance. If the entrance 
gets clogged, or is small, a sheet of burlap 
over the bees might save them, when they 
would die with the enamel cloth. 


QUESTION 104.—How and in what way can a bee- 
keeper best employ his leisure hours in the winter 
months, to advantage? 


Prepare for next season's wovk. GEO. GRIMM. 


Making hives, selling honey, and reading. 
DADANT & SON. 
Making preparations for the next season, and 
writing for the bee-journals. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


Feeding his chickens, tending the baby, and mak- 
ing himself generally useful. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


There are many ways to do good during the win- 
ter months, too numerous to mention. 
CuHuas. F. MuTH. 
This can hardly be answered. Hecan arrange for 
the coming season; can market his honey at retail, 
often ata good paying remuneration. It depends 
much on his tastes and adaptability. A.J. Cook. 


Reading and studying the theory of his business, 
and doing such apiary work as can be done at that 
time of year. He can read other good literature, 
get acquainted with his family, and have a good 
time generally, besides. JAMES HEDDON. 


In doing all such work as can be done at this 
season, to be in readiness for the busy season with 
the bees. Don’t wait till you need hives, boxes, 
frames, etc., before preparing them. Some time 
should also be given to reading and study. 

L. C. Root. 

Work at the trade he had before he was a bee- 
keeper; teach school; chop cord wood—no, I guess 
you mean as a bee-keeper. Read, read, think, plan, 
subscribe for more bee-journals, get more bee- 
books, attend conventions, visit other bee-keepers 
(if he thinks it won't bore them), get ready his 
hives, sections, and other things he'll need for the 
coming season. C. C. MILLER. 


If he has not made bee-keeping pay during the 
last five years, he had better spend his time in look- 
ing up some other business to take its place or add 
to it. lsay this because I think we can not for the 
next five years look for any thing better. Supplies 
can be got ready for another season. If these are 
all ready, and he can not think of any thing that 
needs doing, he can—hibernate! P.H. Euwoop. 


In getting every thing he may need ready for the 
busy season—that is, taking for granted that they 
are in other business, which the majority are. For 
my part l give part of these leisure hours to field 
sport, as I find that I enjoy better appetite and 
health when | take a hunt every week during the 
wioter. A few hours in the field, with good bird- 
dogs anda good gun is not only a pleasure buta 
fine tonic. P. L. VIALLON. 


Circumstances surrounding each individual bee- 
keeper vary 80 much that each one will have to an- 
swer this question for himself. Of course, he will 
have no leisure time until all work in preparation 
for next season's operations in the apiary, that can 
be done in the winter, is done, Some occupy their 
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time in study, some in teaching school, some in 
chopping wood, and other work for wages. This 
is an important question toall persons whose trades 
can not be followed during the winter, and each 
one will have to do that work which is the nearest 
him that he is fitted to do. O. O. POPPLETON. 


I can recommend my own way, without much 
fear that any one will name a better way. Spend 
the spare hours, both winter and summer, in 
spreading the knowledge of the truth as it isin 
Jesus Christ. Still, many brethren would vote my 
way one of the worst that could be invented, and 
pronounce all who hold the faith as I hold it, to be 
mere vermin, beneath notice. E. E. HAsty. 


If employment outside of bee-keeping is meant, 
each must decide for himself according to circum- 
stances, and his own opportunities and capabilities. 
There are two ways in which a bee-keeper may 
very profitably employ his winter months. The 
first is in preparing every thing needed in the 
apiary, ready for immediate use the next summer. 
The second isin putting his product in the best 
possible condition for market, and then disposing 
of it to the best possible advantage. A little effort 
in this direction will bring very large returns. 
Many bee-keepers do not get nearly as much for 
their honey as they might. JAMES A. GREEN. 


First, in serving God and doing our part in pre- 
paring for that future state of existence upon 
which we must all soon enter. Need I say thata 
large part of this work isin making yourself lova- 
ble by being always cheerful, and doing good to 
those about you for Christ’s sake, thus allowing the 
light thatisin you to shine out before the world 
for the Master’s honor and glory? Get away from 
self, and enter heartily into that which shall make 
the world better, and advance the cause of our God 
and his kingdom. Second, post yourself intellec- 
tually regarding our beloved pursuit, bee-keeping, 
by reading what you can on the subject. Third, get 
every thing ready for the busy season of the next 
year, 80 as to be prepared for the large yield of 
honey which is coming. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A bee-keeper should have no leisure hours; that 
is, hoursin which he has nothing todo. Hours in 
which we do nothing but rest, both mentally and 
physically, are sometimes the most profitably spent. 
If the welfare of the spiritual part has not been 
provided for, I know of nothing in which the bee- 
keeper could better employ his leisure or any other 
hours than in making such provision for it as is de- 
sirable for present and eternal enjoyment. 


Tis religion that can give 
Sweetest pleasure while we live; 
"Tis religion must supply 

Solid comfort when we die. 


Another profitable way is to become better ac- 
quainted with one’s neighbors. Oh, dear! I give it 
up; I can’t answer that question. It is too * big ”’ 
for the Question-Box. I never saw the time in 
which I didn’t have or couldn't find something to 
do. I wish the hours were twice as long, then per- 
haps 1 could come nearer doing all that 1 should 
like todo. Now, don’t let any one pitch into me 
for a discussion on the subject of religion, unless 
he incloses stamps for reply, and to pay for time, 
paper, and envelopes. There, Ernest, that looks 
pretty long for the Question-Box. Cut it to suit 
you, or leave it out entirely. Dr. A. B. MASON. 
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I think, friends, that very much depends 
upon one’s circumstances. A bee-keeper 
who is in debt, and who is constantly 
pressed by his debtors, ought to wor 
hard at something all winter long, and I 
think he will find as much enjoyment in 
this way as in almost any of the things that 
have been mentioned. If he is comfortably 
off, he certainly ought to devote a good 
share of his time toward helping and en- 
couraging those who always need help and 
encouragement round about him. am 
very much pleased to see how many there 
are among our number who urge the impor- 
tance of following Christ’s last commission 
which he laid upon us— Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” This does not necessarily mean that 
we should go to foreign lands as mission- 
aries, nor that we should feel that we are 
called upon to climb up into a pulpit. 
‘* Whether ye eat, or whether ye drink, do it 
all to the glory of God.” When it comes to 
having real fun, I think every bee-keeper 
should have a greenhouse, so he can be hap- 
py in watching for sunshine, and in seeing 
things grow. 


QUESTION 105.—What do you do when you finda 
colony affected with dysentery in the cellar, and it 
is too early or too cold to give them a cleansing flight 
by removing them temporarily from the cellar? 


I do nothing. Gro. GRIMM. 


We let them go. P. H. ELwWoop. 


I generally let them alone, except to make the 
cellar warmer. C. C. MILLER. 


Nothing can be done, and we would not even look, 
for it does them harm to be disturbed. 

DADANT & SON. 

I place a wet cloth over the brood-frames, or 
throw a handful of salt into the entrance, or both. 

CHaAs. F. MUTH. 

I do not winter in cellar much. I should do what- 
ever I could to make them more quiet; and, beyond 
that, let them alone as much as possible. 

E. E. HAsty. 

I just let them alone and lose them. In nine 
cases out of ten, the more you tinker and fuss with 
them, the quicker they will die and the more you 
will lose. JAMES HEDDON. 


I mean to prevent this. Ihave cured them by 
giving thema flight ina warm room. This is best 
done by putting them in a large box and covering 
with netting. A. J. COOK, 


I have not had a colony affected with diarrhea in 
the cellar in years; and if I were to have, I would 
simply let them alone; for, as far as my experience 
goes, fussing with this never does any good. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

I would let such colonies alone. The disturbance 
will injure others more than it will help those 
affected. If such a stock were at the bottom of the 
room it might bea benefit to raise it to the top, 
where it would be warmer. L. C. Root. 


Iletthem alone. If the bees are all right, and 
have suitable stores when put into the cellar, and 
the cellar is properly ventilated, and kept at the 
right temperature, say 38 or 40°, there will be no 
dysentery. Mrs. L. HARRISON, 


I put them in a room of the bee-house in which is 
a stove, and warm them up to nearly 100° for sever- 
al hours at a time, keeping the room perfectly dark, 
giving the hive free ventilation at top and bottom, 
and repeat the dose at intervals of several days if 
necessary. H. R. BOARDMAN, 


I let it alone, for none of my colonies are so badly 
affected as to need attention. I aim to have each 
colony provided with proper food inthe fall, and 
then kept at the right temperature in the winter, 
and I have no trouble in wintering. Pollen, or bee- 
bread, is not a proper winter food for bees; and be- 
cause * Rambler” saw the “ pollen theory ”’ “ go up 
in a balloon” is no evidence that the theory is not 
correct. Dr. A. B. MASON, 


This is a subject that was discussed largely in the 
bee-papers just before GLEANINGS was born; and 
while I never experimented in giving cellar-winter- 
ed bees a cleansing flight, Ihave done so largely 
with bees that were being wintere 4 out of doors. I 
did this by letting them fly on top of the hivesina 
Shallow box covered with glass, the rays of the sun 
through the glass giving heat enough for the pur- 
pose when the outside air would be freezing. These 
experiments led to my learning the value of chaff 
as awinter protector for bees, and the use of the 
solar wax extractor; but Iam not satisfied that it 
was of material benefit to diseased bees. This ex- 
periment can be easily tried with cellar-wintered 
bees by removing them temporarily to a light warm 
room and putting on them a box some 5 or 6 inch- 
es deep, covered with glass, after opening the top 
of the hive so the bees can come up freely on top of 
the frames. While I have little faith in the practi- 
cal value of such an experiment, it will cost but 
very little to try it,and may be of greater value 
than I think for. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


Our older readers will remember that, 
about the time GLEANINGS was “ born,” as 
friend Poppleton expresses it. I had a green- 
house, or, rather, a large cold-frame, built 
on purpose to cure bees that had the dysen- 
tery. Well, it worked tiptop, providing we 
had warm sunny days, so the bees sonia be 
put outdoors not very long after they were 
cured (?) by the treatment in the green- 
house. If we didn’t have days when they 
could be set out, and given a good fly under 
the blue vault of heaven, they had a kind of 
fashion of relapsing, and ultimately ** going 
dead ’’ in spite of the cure. They were not 
exactly like the Lrishman’s bird, that he 
shot as plainly as could be, but wouldn’t die 
because it was so contrary; for after they 
had been doctored and cured, as plainly as 
could be, they died, just to be contrary. 
May be, if | had pushed my investigations 
further I might have triumphed over the 
difticulties ; but, if I remember correctly, 
just about the time of these experiments, 
our good friend P. H. Elwood wrote to me, 
that even if they could be cured by the 

reenhouse treatment, it cost more than to 

uy some good healthy bees of somebody 

who had them,in the spring. At the low 
prices at which bees have been offered for 
some time back, it does not pay to fuss very 
much with weak and sickly colonies, pro- 
— one has some other occupation that 
pays him fair wages. 
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NOLES AND QUERIES. 


We solicit for this department short items and questions of 
a practical nature; but all QUESTIONS. if accompanied by oth- 
er matter, must be put upon a SEPARATE slip of paper with 
name and address. 














A GOOD REPORT FROM ONE OF THE FRIENDS IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

T would do you good to see my bees tumbling in 
with pollen to-day. The tomato-vines that you 
saw on my fence are maturing fruit every day, 
and the hills of corn you saw are now in silk. 
We have had more rain, and the prospect for 

a honey cropis good. | have not been able to de- 

cide whether I will go to the mountains this spring 

or not. W. J. MORRISON. 
Long Beach, Cal., Jan. 7, 1889. 


I raised 32 bushels of Japanese buckwheat from 
% bushel I got of you. J. V. HURLESS. 
Archer, O., Jan. 14, 1889. 


PAINT FOK HIVES. 

I have used lead oil, but I find a paint made by 
Lonoman & Martinez, of New York, wears best. 
Some of my hives have been painted five years 
with that paint, and are still in good condition. 

Sara Sota, Fla., Jan. 8, 1889. 8S. C. CORWIN. 





DRONES IN WINTER. 

Can you tell me howit is that I have drones in 
one of my hives at this time of year, Jan. 8? I 
never saw it before. SETH TOMPKINS. 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 


{Friend T., the presence of the drones you men- 
tion is probably due to the mild weather. If such 
weather should continue they may be found in the 
hive throughout the winter. You will probably 
find considerable worker brood in the hives. ] 


AN EIGHT OR TEN FRAME HIVE FOR COMB HONEY. 
Were you working for comb honey, and did not 

care to practice contracting the brood-chamber, 

would you prefer an eight or ten frame hive, of 8. 

size? A. B. BAIRD. 
Belle Vernon, Pa., Jan. 7, 1889. 


(Friend B.,as your question states it I should 
prefer an 8-frame hive. Usually they would not re- 
quire contraction with dummies. ] 


HIVES WITH DEAD-AIR CHAMBERS. 

In having a dead-air chamber in a hive, would 
you have it between the packing and the outside 
wall, or would you have it between the packing 
and the bees? H. F. GRESSMAN. 


{You don’t need a dead-air chamber if you have 
packing around the bees. It is used only when no 
packing of any kind is made use of. A chaff hive 
without chaff between the walls would be a dead- 
air-chamber hive; but if you insist that you want, 
in your locality, the dead air and packing both, it 
seems to us it would be immaterial whether the air- 
space were between the outside wall and the chaff, 
or the chaff and the inside wall. ] 





REPORT FROM OUR FRIEND DR. LAY. 
We have had a very prosperous year in every 
thing except honey, and that a fair crop. Bees are 
in good condition, and all honey-plants are up and 
well advanced. We have had a wet season. We 
are yet enjoying garden vegetables. You were 
within 18 miles of our home when you were at 
Schulenburg, on your trip to California. I am sor- 
ry you could not stop with us. We are happy to 
note that GLEANINGS is improving all the while. 
It is read by us with much pleasure. J. E. Lay. 
Halletsville, Tex., Dec. 28, 1888. 
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TEXAS AND THE HORSEMINT. 
Our main honey-plant here is horsemint, and I 
am fearful it will be scarce this year. It has been 
a warm wet winter so far, and there is a great deal 
of horsemint up and green, which will be killed if 
there comes a freeze, and [am afraid it will leave 
but little seed for spring. There is now blowing 
the coldest ‘‘norther”’ that has been felt this win- 

ter. W. A. CARTMELL. 
Crowley, Tex., Jan. 8, 1889. 


PROSPECT FOR THE HONEY CROP IN TEXAS FOR 
1889 NEVER BETTER. 

The prospect for a big honey crop was never bet- 
ter in this part than at present. We have hada 
warm wet winter, and the horsemint is making its 
appearance in ail of the waste places, and in many 
places even the wheat and oats on the cultivated 
lands. Yes,and the buds on the elm are swelled 
and bursted, and will be in bloom ina few days, 
and then our little Italian pets will bein their glory. 

Cross Timbers, Texas, Jan. 14, 1889. L. B. SmrrH. 





SWARMING OUT IN JANUARY. 
On Christmas day one colony of my bees rushed 
out and clustered onatree. They stayed three or 
four minutes, separated, and went into three dif- 
ferent hives. They were all right, but had to fight 
their way into the third hive. They swarmed out, 
probably because they had a sickly-looking queen, 
damp hive, and very little stores left behind. 
About 12 bees remained with the queen. 
Wetheredville, Md., Jan. 9, 1889. J. A. HEIDLER. 


(Friend H., I believe you are correct in your rea- 
soning. Where bees get — they often swarm 
out in the way you mention. The dampness is usu- 
ally caused because the cluster of bees is too small 
< ae sufficient beat to dry out the combs and 

ees. 


HONEY FROM HARD MAPLES, 

Having noticed in GLEANINGS that there is a dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether or not bees store 
honey from hard maple, I wish to state that last 
spring, before there was any other source of hon- 
ey, I could have extracted more than 1000 lbs. of 
maple, or sugar-tree honey, but did not take much 
on account of its oily flavor. I have a3-lb. can of 
pure honey from that source yet, and can send it 
to you if you would like to have it. 

Clarksburg, Ind., Jan. 8, 1889. H. F.SHANNON. 


[Friend 8.,I do not quite understand what you 
mean by the term “oily fiavor.’’ If you mean 
something like what we call‘ buddy,” applied to 
the last sugar or molasses of the season, then 1 
think I understand you. You may send us a sam- 
ple of the honey by mail, in the little wooden block 
we mail you for the purpose. } 


IN STRAIGAT ROWS. 

Mr. Axtell says if trees are planted in perfect 
squares, or in straight rows two ways—that is, per- 
fect rows east and west, and perfect rows north 
and south, then the diagonal rows will be perfectly 
straight and there will also be an infinity of them, 
provided the orchard be large enough. For proof 
of the above, you would only need to see one of our 
large cornfields when six inches high, that was 
planted perfectly with a check-rower. 

Roseville, Ill. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 


[Il know a check-rower will do it, my friend, if the 
operator is very careful to start ona line when he 
commences at each end; but the orange-trees in 
California were set so very exact that it made me 
think they had some new process for doing it rapid- 
ly and quickly. You will notice that the subject 
has om taken up by two other writers in this is- 
suc, 
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CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH WE GIVE SMOKERS TO PERSONS WHO 
STOP USING TOBACCO. 


First, the candidate must be one of those who have given up 
tobacco in consequence of what he has seen and read in this 
department. Second, he promises to pay for the smoker 
should he ever resume the use of tobacco in any form, after 
receiving the smoker. Third, he must be a subscriber to 
GLEANINGS. Any subscriber may, however, have smokers sent 
to neighbors or personal acquaintances whom he has labored 
with on the matter of tobacco-using, providing he give us his 
ee that, if the one who receives the smoker ever uses _to- 

yacco again, he (the subscriber) will pay forthe smoker. The 
one who receives the smoker in this case need not be a sub- 
scriber to GLEANINGS, though we greatly prefer that he be one, 
because we think he would be strengthened by reading the 
testimonials from time to time in regard to this matter. The 
full name and address of every one who makes the promise 
must be furnished for publication. 


E extract the following from the Jn- 
dependent of Jan. 10, hoping it may 
carry conviction to the heart of 
some tobacco-using brother : 

“A great majority of men go far be- 
yond what may be called the temperate use of to- 
bacco, and evidences of injury are easily found. 
It is only necessary to have some record of what 
the general health was previous to the taking-up of 
the habit, and to have observation cover a long 
enough time. The history of tobacco in the island 
of New Zealand furnishes a quite suggestive illus- 
tration for our purpose, and one on a large scale. 
When Europeans first visited New Zealand they 
found in the native Maoris the most finely devel- 
oped and powerful men of any of the tribes in- 
habiting the islands of the Pacific. Since the in- 
troduction of tobacco, for which the Maoris devel- 
oped a passionate liking, they have from this cause 
alone, it is said, become decimated in numbers, 
and at the same time reduced in stature and in 
physical well-being so as to be an altogether inferi- 
or type of men.” 


Mrs. Leeka has quit smoking, and she helps me 
with the bees. Please send herasmoker. If she 
takes to the weed again, I will pay for it. 


Taos. W. LEEKA. 
Losantville, Ind., June 15, 1888. 


My husband has quit the use of tobacco in every 
form, after using it since he wasa boy. He says if 
you send me asmoker, and he ever uses tobacco 
again he will pay you your price for the smoker. 

Tantha, Mo., Aug. 3, 1888. E. C. HARPER. 

I thank you most heartily for the smoker for my 
son, and freely promise to pay for the same, if 
there should be any falling back into evil habits. 
But I think that will never be, for my son has ex- 
perienced religion. Mrs. J. E. BUTTOLPH. 

Frasa, Tex., Nov. 2, 1888. 

GOING BAIL FOR A NEIGHBOR. 

A neighbor of mine has quit the use of tobacco 
through reading GLEANINGS, and my influence, and 
wished me to write for asmoker. He will pay for 
it if he ever uses tobacco again, and I am ready to 
pay for it if he don’t. He has just commenced bee- 
keeping and has the A BC book. 

Berlin, Wis. E. C. EAGLESFIELD. 


TEN CENTS A DAY FOR TOBACCO, FOR TEN YEARS. 
I quit using tobacco in every form, Nov. 5, 1880, 
after chewing an average of 10 cents’ worth (?)a 
day for ten years. I shall stay quit, and I don’t 
ask anybody to give me any thing for quitting or 
staying quit. The pleasure of doing without to- 
bacco is far greater than the doing with it was to 
me. J. A. GEETING. 
Washington, Ind., 1888. 


A MINISTER AGREES TO QUIT THE USE OF TOBACCO. 
Rev. Giles M. Johnston, a young minister of the 

gospel, agrees to quit the use of tobacco; and if 

you will send him a smoker, I agree to pay for the 

same should he ever commence the use of it 

again. G. C. HUGHES. 
Pipestem, W. Va. 


A BROKEN PLEDGE, BUT PAYS FOR THE SMOKER, 

Please find 70 cts. to pay for a smoker that I sent 
for in 1887, for J. D. Stringer, who had quit using 
tobacco. He finally let the disease take hold of 
him again. He says the thirst is too great for him 
to resist. Please accept our thanks for your liber- 
al effort to put down such a filthy, sinful habit. 

J. H. MORRAN. 

Dripping Springs, Tex., Sept. 28, 1888. 

A GOOD REASON FOR STOPPING THE USE OF TOo- 
BACCO. 

I have been in the filthy habit of using tobacco 
for two years; but by reading your Tobacco Col- 
umn, and by taking advices from friends, I navecon- 
cluded never to use such vile stuff again. Recent- 
ly ayoung lady friend told meif I would not quit 
using tobacco she would not speak to me any more. 
How is that for tobacco? I am now 20 years old, 
and have been using it since I was 18. I never 
used it in any other way than smoking. I think 
your Tobacco Column is good. I should think it 
would turn a good many hearts from using tobac- 
co. If you think I deserve a smoker, please send 
it; and if leverin my life use tobacco again I will 
pay for two smokers. A. A. RIEFF, 

Mankato, Minn., Nov. 7, 1888. 


WHY I STOPPED THE USE OF TOBACCO. 

I did not quit tobacco by what [read in GLEAN- 
INGs, but I was a subscriber for GLEANINGS in 
1885, and it might have hadits influence. I quit to- 
bacco in order to get aclean heart. 1 could not puff 
tobacco smoke in God’s face, and ask him to bless 
me. I could not use tobacco to the glory of God, 
nor come to him with a clean mouth, and I could 
not enter into the holy of holies with my clothes 
saturated with the fumes of hell. I could not shoot 
God with the devil’s best gun (tobacco), and claim 
to be on the Lord’s side. I could not say, ‘*‘ God has 
taken me out of the depths of sin, but can’t save 
me from tobacco.”’ Jesus came to save his people 
from their sins. If I knew it would kill me to give 
up tobacco I would give it up, and go sweeping 
through the gates into the city of God. There will 
be no tobacco there. EMSLEY L. FAULKNER. 

Pentwater, Mich. 


TWO YEARS AFTER HAVING QUIT THE USE OF TO- 
BACCO. 

Just two years ago to-day I quit the use of tobac- 
co, after using it nearly thirty years. You may 
place the credit to friend Terry. His letter in 
GLEANINGS caused me to burn my stock of “* Navy,”’ 
and promise my dear wife never to use tobacco in 
any form again. I’ve do doubt you have a great 
many new subscribers that have never read his 
letter. Why not publish it again? Don’t send mea 
smoker. You have never made enough of them to 
hire me to quit tobacco. Any married man who 
will ‘“‘chaw’”’ after reading friend Terry's article, 
and then promise to quit for a smoker, would, of 


course, swap his wife for one. 
C. 8. DOUBLEDAY, 
Hamilton, Tex., Dec. 28, 1888, 


~— 
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ita to things that were doing real 


Qu Homes. 


How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of bosts! 
My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts 
of the Lord: my heart and my flesh crieth out for 
the living God.—Ps. 84:1, 2. 


i NOTHER joyous and peaceful Sabbath 








(Dec. 9) is past. One of the happiest 

memories of my visit to California 

will be the pleasant meetings with 

Christian people. Saturday afternoon 
I found I had accepted all invitations ex- 
cept one, and my friends informed me the ad- 
dress was left by a young man who came on 
a bicycle, and who was quite deaf. He lived 
at Long Beach. I wanted to get off on m 
homeward trip, and I found two trains left 
at about the same time—one for Long Beach 
and the other for San Francisco. Which 
should it be ? As I stood before the ticket- 
office | prayed for guidance. In a moment 
I decided. I found my friend building a 
new house, and not very well fixed to keep 
company over ong 6 and sol decided to 
go to the hotel; but he soon told me, with 
some hesitation, that, if I could put up with 
his quarters, it would save expense, and 
that I should be quite welcome. His 
‘* quarters ’? were a barn close by his new 
house, his wife being with friends until the 
new house should be finished. Now, it is a 
very common thing here to live in barns, 
and some of them very scanty ones at that; 
and I = enjoyed the idea, especially as it 
seemed to promise an opportunity for me to 
discover what message it was the Master’s 
wish I should deliver to this afflicted broth- 
er. After our supper at a restaurant, we 
sought our lodging-place. As it is remote 
from any house, [ could talk as loud as I 
pleased, without being overheard. Deaf 
people often get very lonesome—did you 
know it? I was soon rejoiced to find my 
companion a sincere and devoted Christian, 
but he had met some perplexities, or, per- 
haps, conflicting advice, that he longed to 
submit to the author of ‘‘ Our Homes,” for 
he has taken and read GLEANINGS since it 
was a 25-cent quarterly. Oneof his troubles 
was that he had never been baptized, except 
in infancy, and somebody had told him 
such baptism was ‘‘no good.”’ They had 
even loaned him a book to read, and he had 
compared the texts with the Bible, and they 
all * squared ” exactly. I assured him there 
were multitudes of books that proved their 
teachings in this very way, and advised him 
to let the baptism rest right where it was, 
but to bestow his care and pains toward 
‘*doing justly, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly before God.” 

‘* But, Mr. Root, there isn’t a word in the 
Bible about infant baptism.” 

** Neither is there a word about Sunday- 
schools, yet you and I are going to the very 
first one in the morning we can find.” 

He had actually been thinking of uniting 
with another church, just because his de- 
voted and faithful parents had baptized him 
when he was too small to know any thing 
about it His pastor did, it is true, consent 
to another baptism, but rather advised as I 
did, to let it remain as it was, and turn his 


harm. 
‘* But, Mr. Root, one minister advises one 


way and another different. How can both 


be right ?” 

I told him it would be perfectly right for 
each one to follow the advice of his own pas- 
tor, in such matters. 

‘* But, Mr. Root, I believe in taking the 
Bible exactly as it reads, without regard to 
any minister’s advice ;’’ but as he had his 
well-read Bible open on the top of his tool- 
chest, he pretty soon found a passage where 
it described an army ‘tas the sands of the 
seashore,”’ in numbers, and he was com- 
pelled to admit it was not to be taken lfiter- 
ally, as it read. 

* Well, Mr. Root, I think one ought to 
even black his shoes on Saturday night, to 
avoid working on Sunday.” 

“Allright; that is a good and safe prac- 
tical religion ; bring your brush, and we will 
put it into practice at once.” 

‘** But, you don’t need to black yours, ac- 
cording to your teaching, for you may not 
feel about it as I do.” 

‘But I do think as you do to-night, 
any way; but if we get the blacking off in 
chasing after the horse in the morning, I 
should brush them up again, rather than to 
go to church with untidy shoes.” 

After we got to bed he questioned me as 
an eager child would; and when I got too 
sleepy to answer loud enough, he jokingly 
suggested I needn’t be afraid of waking up 
the ** people up stairs.” At this I talked so 
loud a lot of geese the other side of the 
boards to the barn set up a cackle, and then 
we had a big laugh. 

The joke about the upstairs was because 
the principal occupants were the stars of 
heaven. 

‘** Mr. Root,” said he, ‘‘ were you ever 
tempted, when all alone by yourself?”’ 

I told him that some of the hardest bat- 
tles I had ever fought were in this very line, 
and his question took hold of me instantly. 

** Well,” he resumed, ‘did you ever try, 
at such times, singing a hymn?” 

I told him I had never thought of it; but 
when he asked me if I would not sing one 
verse of some familiar hymn of my own, I 
felt ita ee Of course, I should have 
to sing quite loud to make him hear. It 
could not disturb any thing but the geese, 
and I had just had such a hearty laugh at 
the cackling that I was in very good trim to 
sing with energy. I sang, as well as I could, 

** Guide me, O thou great Jehovah!” 

At the close I asked him to sing some- 
thing that had helped him when tempted ; 
whereupon my poor deaf brother sang one 
of the most touching hymns I ever heard in 
my life. He commenced with a somewhat 
timid voice, but finally the beautiful senti- 
ments seemed to give him inspiration ; and 
I did not wonder at its close that sucha 
hymn had power to banish evil spirits and 
evil suggestions. If he will write out the 
words I will at some future time give it to 
the readers of GLEANINGS. 

When I was half asleep again, he pulled 
me by the shoulder, and suggested, ‘‘ You 
forgot to wind your Waterbury,” 
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** No, I didn’t ; I wind it mornings.” 

He replied with great gravity, ‘‘ Do you 
feel sure it is right to do so much work (?) on 
Sunday?” 

He gives a tenth of all his earnings to the 
Lord; but a while ago he was tempted to 
use some of ‘‘ the Lord’s money ”’ to specu- 
late in real estate, at the time of the ‘** boom,”’ 
but the real estate went down and the money 
was lost, and a good deal more with it; 
so he mortgaged some property to get the 
money to pay up (that is, the Lord’s tenth) 
by giving the money thus obtained to 
benevolent and missionary work. Dare any 
of us say he went to too great extremes in 
this ? 

In the afternoon my friend suggested that 
we sit on the seats on the bluff, and read the 
Sunday-school papers we had received at 
school. As I looked a little demur, he 
suggested that it was no worse than to sit 
in the parlor of our boarding-place. I as- 
sented. On the way it occurred to me I 
should like to write a word or two to my 
wife, as we sat viewing the ocean ; and as I 
looked up I saw paper and envelopes in a 
little booth on the sidewalk. Without a 
thought I extended a dime for the tablet in 
which I am now writing. Almost before 
the transaction was done, however, he step- 
ved up and gag oo and faithfully rebuked 
0th of us, ** Mr. Root, you are encouraging 
these people in Sunday traffic, and at the 
same time patronizing a tobacco-stand.”’ 

A pretty predicament for the editor of 
GLEANINGS, especially after al] he has 
written about doing business on Sunday, 
and the use of tobacco—yes, and a spiritual 
adviser besides, whom God had sent. 

I thanked him, and told him he was right. 
We sat on the bench on the cliff, but we did 
not look at the ocean much, and | didn’t 
write my letter. We both began to feel we 
were not exactly where Christians ought to 
be, for many others were along the cliff and 
down on the roads. I had suggested visit- 
ing the jail, but they don’t have any, for 
they never have had a saloon, and never ex- 
pect to have one. May the good Lord di- 
rect two of his children this Sabbath after- 
noon. The prayer was answered very soon. 
A man came up rather out of breath, and 
inquired for A. I. Root. I at once jumped 
to the conclusion that he was the operator, 
and had a telegram for me, because some- 
thing had happened at home. I started up. 

“Tam A. I. Root; what is wrong?” 

‘** Nothing, only I have had a long hunt 
for you. I think I have been after you since 
about the time you saw those turkey buz- 
zards ‘ nailed’ up on the trees to dry.” 

At this there was a big laugh all around 
and then he explained that their little girl 
came home from Sunday-school, declaring 
** A. I. Root”? had. been there. He assured 
her she must be mistaken; but she stoutly 
declared that the minister said, ‘‘ Brother 
A. L. Root, of Medina, O.,’’ would make the 
opening prayer, whereupon he set out to 
hunt him. He traced him to dinner, then to 
the Congregational Sunday-school, then off 
toward the ocean, and he thought probably 
he had gone off ‘“‘ hunting greenhouses” or 
something of the sort. How did he know 
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any thing about me? Why, he had taken 
GLEANINGS, even away back in Louisiana, 
and A. I. Root was a household word, even 
among the children. Would I not make his 
house my home while I stayed? How about 
visiting on Sunday ? This new friend was 
a Baptist. the other brother a Methodist, 
and myself a Congregationalist. Surely we 
three ought to be able to decide how best to 
keep the Sabbath day holy under the cir- 
cumstances. We accepted the Baptist broth- 
er’s invitation, and, what do you think ? 
It was close by the barn where we had stay- 
ed the night before. These two brothers 
were side by side in a far-off land, and yet 
both took and prized GLEANINGS, but might 
not have known it for weeks had I not made 
them acquainted. And it seems that almost 
every Sunday since I have been in Califor- 
nia some child has spread the news of my 
whereabouts. I tell you, friends, it pays, in 
more ways than one, to be promptly on hand 
at both prayer-meeting and Sunday-school, 
no matter how old you are. Sabbath even- 
ing they had a wonderful temperance meet- 
ing, With all pnd pe jr tie of Long Beach on 
the platform, and all the people (as a niatter 
of course) filling the seats of a pretty good- 
sized tabernacle. I did not suppose so 
large an audience could be found, if every 
man, woman, and child attended ; and I did 
not suppose the three pastors (although I 
had formed a very high opinion of them) 
could give us three such mighty temperance 
sermons. 

I have praised Californiaso much, perhaps 
I should touch lightly or its evils. Well, 
the Methodist pastor, in speaking on social 
purity, said that in Los Angeles alone there 
were four hundred—not men, but blots on 
creation—who made a business of enticing 
boys, and girls too, into houses of ill-fame. 
I hope this may be a mistake. I have been 
a good deal in the city of Los Angeles, and 
they seem to be a busy, God-fearing people. 

Friend Morrison’s good wife welcomed us 
to their home as warmly as did her kind 
husband ; and even if we did visit some on 
Sunday, I believe the Savior looked down 
on us lovingly. 

‘““Q Mr. Root!”’? commenced our hostess, 
with her charming Southern accent ; ‘‘ there 
is one woman in this town I do wish you 
could know. She is rich, but she has so 
much of the grace of God that riches can 
not harm her. ‘She has not only builded the 
Congregational church, but pays the minis- 
ter almost herself.’ The speaker is a Meth- 
odist, and her husband a Baptist; but I be- 
lieve this spirit is characteristic of Long 
Beach. 

‘** Who is the beautiful lady that superin- 
eg the Congregational Sunday-school ? ” 
said I. 

‘Why, Mr. Root, you have seen her al- 
ready.” 

I wondered, when I saw her giving direc- 
tions, toward the close of the school, to see 
one with such a sweet, pure, childlike face, 
in a place of so much responsibility. She is 
the child of a Congregational minister; but 
her husband has been prospered, and has 
now immense wealth ; but he evidently has 
as much faith in her as the rest of the peo- 
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ple there, for they too give very largely to 
all praiseworthy purposes. 

hus ended my fourth Sabbath in Cali- 
fornia, and also my 49th birthday, for it was 
the 9th of December. 





MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP MAKING. 
RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN THE IMPLEMENTS. 


F course, bee-keepers can not all en- 
gage in the maple sugar and syrup in- 
dustry, for they do not all have the 
maple-trees ; and some that do, do not 
have the winter’s frost; but almost all 

of them have a tooth for the products, there- 
fore most of us are interested, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the matter. The cut 
below shows a new cover, just brought out 
by the Record Manufacturing Co. Much 
sap is lost during windy days, by the wind ; 
besides this, dirt, sticks, leaves, and insects, 
are blown into the sap, and certainly this 
does not improve the quality of the pro- 
duct. When the weather is warm and sun- 
ny, during a flow of sap, bees are also 
drowned by the thousands in open buckets. 
This cover obviates all these troubles. 





NEW TIN BUCKET, WITH TIN COVER ATTACHED 
FOR MAPLE-SUGAR MAKING. 

These covers also, to a large extent, pre- 
vent freezing; for if the chilling wind is 
kept from striking the surface of the sap, 
it will be less liable to freeze, so as to injure 
the buckets, or so as to interfere with the 
handling of the sap. Last, but not least, 
rain and snow are kept out. It seems a lit- 
tle singular, but it has been abundantl 
proven, that the addition of rain water al- 
ways makes the product darker colored. It 
is the gilt-edged syrup that commands the 
big price, like gilt-edged butter and honey. 
The latest improvement in the way of 
spouts or spiles, is the one shown next. 

This differs from the one we illustrated 
some years ago, only by having the small 
end closed entirely by acap. Through this 
cap a small orifice is made. This prevents 
the air from getting up into the bore in the 
tree, and oxidizing, or souring, the sap 
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when the run is small, the little orifice be- 
ing closed air-tight 4 a minute globule of 
sap. Price 90e per 100, $8.00 per 1000. 











THE RECORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S SAP- 
SPLLE. 

The present price of the covers shown 
above 1s 7 cts. each. for less than 100. In 
complete packages of 100, just as they come 
from the factory, $6.00. A sample can be 
sent by mail, at an additional expense of 10 
cts. Prices of pails, IX tin, per 100, 10 qt., 
$17.00; 12 qt., $18.00; I C tin, $15 and $16, 
gy oiphve f 

his cover has a cap, or hood, that covers 
the spout entirely ; and at the same time 
the whole arrangement is, by an ingenious 
device, attached to any pail in an instant. 
The attachment is such that the cover is 
hinged so that it will open as shown in the 
cut. 
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I will delight myself in thy statutes: I will not forget thy 
word.—Ps, 119: 16. 








THE QUINBY SMOKER IMPROVED. 

W. E. CLARK, of Oriskany, N. Y., has sent us one 
of the latest Quinby, or L.C. Root smokers. The 
improvement consists in having the nozzle hinged 
by a suitable light malleable casting so that the 
operation of replenishing can be greatly facilitated. 
One of our objections to the hot-blast smokers has 
been the loose nozzles, and the bother of removing 
and putting them on when they are “ all-fired hot.” 
A hinged nozzle can be removed and replaced by a 
light tap of the fingers. For further information, 
write the address as above. 


OUT-APIARIES. 

WitTH this number we publish the first one of a 
series of articles on the subject as above, from the 
pen of one who has had alarge experience—Dr. 
C. C. Miller. They will be continued through a 
number of issues. While they are designed prima- 
rily to instruct those who have little or no practical 
knowledge of the subject, and who, perhaps, seek 
such information, they doubtiess will contain con- 
siderable value for those who have already had 
some practical experience along this line. If you 
are not a subscriber, enroll your name at once. 
This is an important theme, and you can not afford 
to lose the benefit of these articles. 
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WE have at this date, 8390 subcribers. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

AN unexpected crowd of new advertisements has 
obliged us to go to press, omitting much valuabie 
matter that should have appeared in this issue. In 
our next we shall give you an extra eight pages. 


LENDING GLEANINGS. 
I THINK I have heard publishers find fault be- 
cause some people borrow the paper and do not sub- 
scribe; but I rather like the idea of lending papers. 
Of course, there may be such a thing as carrying it 
too far, like borrowing the paper regularly each is- 
sue. Butto encourage the friends in being neigh- 
borly with their copies of GLEANINGS, we shall be 
glad to have you lend them—that is, after you have 
read them; and whenever one is lost or soiled, just 
send us word and we will send you a nice clean one 
free of charge. We can do this just as well as not, 
because we alinost always have surplus copies that 
get old, and have to be sold for paper-rags, or about 
the same. In fact, we have got tons of them stack- 
ed away in an old out-building now. Therefore, 
“Do good and lend, hoping for nothing again.” I 
got the above suggestion from our friend Minnie 
Coulter, on page 62, last issue. 


ALFALFA AND CUCUMBER HONEY. 

C. C. MILLER, while in Pueblo, Col., purchased a 
sample of alfalfa honey of that region. On his ar- 
rival home at Marengo, I/l., he sent us this honey, 
together with a sample of cucumber honey. The 
flavor of the alfalfa is fully equal to clover, which 
it resembles closely. It is seldom that we take 
more than a good taste of honey sent as a sample; 
but after A. I. R. bad tasted, E. R. R.and J. T. C. 
followed suit. With an expression of ** That's good,” 
we kept on scooping it up with our knife-blades un- 
til—well, there is just a little left for you to try. 
The fact that this plant yields from three to four 
crops of hay in a season, that it will grow in most 
Northern localities, together with the fact that it 
yields asuperb honey, are no smal! recommenda- 
tions in its favor. The flavor of the cucumber 
could hardly be called first-class, but on the whole 
itis better than the majority of the second-rate 
honeys. The taste reminds one a little of cucum- 
ber itself, and this becomes more evident a few mo- 
ments after tasting. 





LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, REVISED BY 
DADANT. 

THE new book is finally on our table. It con- 
tains 521 pages, while Langstroth’s old edition has 
only 387; and after turning over the leavesfor per- 
haps half an hour (it came just as we were ready to 
go to press)I should say it gives the fullest and 
most comprehensive view of bee culture, up to the 
present day, of any thing in print. The book is full 
from beginning to end of the finest engravings 
that ever graced any book on bee culture, or any 
other industry, for that matter. It is not devoted 
to any particular hive nor system of management, 
as is our own A B C book, but it mentions all the 
principal hives and methods in use, and atthe same 
time friend Dadant indicates plainly his preference. 
I was very glad indeed to find, at the close of the 
chapter on “ Hives,"’ several pages devoted to “ the 
hive we prefer;” and then he gives bis reasons for 
his preference. Everybody is given full credit, so 
far as I can discover, for their own ideas and for 
their vwn inventions, and the book gives one an ex- 


ceedingly pleasant idea of the friendly relations in 
which bee-keepers stand, the one to the other. 
There is not a word of discussion in it anywhere, 
that I know of, as to who invented this, that, and 
the other, or to whom credit belongs; and if our 
friends have here and there made a mistake or two 
in giving credit, 1 hope no one will be critical 
enough to take it up. We can send the book by 
mail, postpaid, for $2.00; by freight or express with 
other goods, $1.85. We have a few of Langstroth’s 
old edition, which we will close out at 50 cts. less 
than the above, to those who may want one. 


SPECIAL NOVICES. 


WAX RENDERED BY THE SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR. 


At the present time our regular advertised price 
for wax is 20 ects.; 23 cts.in trade. Now, for wax 
rendered by the solar wax-extractor—clean yellow 
wax with no impurities on the bottom of the cakes, 
we will pay 5 cts. more than the above prices. We 
think it is no more than fair and just, in considera- 
tion of the great superiority of sun rendered wax. 




















A NEW TEN-INCH FOUNDATION MILL FOR SALE. 


This mill is one of our latest make, and has just 
reached its destination. Our customer finds that it 
requires more wax to dipfrom than he was pre- 
pared for, and now has changed his mind, and con- 
cluded to buy his foundation. The mill has never 
been taken out of the box. If any one in the West 
is eee buying one it will be considerable 
saving in freight to take this. The outfit, at cata- 
jogue prices, would be worth $23; but we will sell it 
for $22.00. 





DARK-COLORED FOUNDATION. 


Some time ago we advertised foundation, made 
of dark-colored wax, for 3 cts. less per |b.; but as 
the demand was constantly greater than the sup- 
ply. we took the notice out. During the past year, 

owever, we have saved up perhaps a ton, too dark 
in color to send out as regular foundation; but in 
my opinion it is exactly as good, in every respect, 
for brood-combs; but as it does not look quite so 
nice, we will furnish it, while the supply lasts, for 
3 cts. per lb. less than the regular price. Perhaps 
it will be well to order soon if you want it. 








FREIGHTS TO CALIFORNIA. 


We find on investigation, that the rates of freight 
from here to California, on sections and bee-hive 
material in the flat, differ widely whether you take 
acarload or less than a carload. The rate from 
here to San Diego, Los Angeles, or Bakersfield, on 
a carload, is $1.25 per 100; whileif less than a carload 
is taken, $2.90 is charged. In view of this fact, it 
will be greatly to your advantage if you all could 
club together in sending your orders, in regard to 
making up a carload, even if part of the load would 
have to be reshipped after it got there. Remember, 
this rate applies to fourth-class freight, under 
which head comes section boxes, and bee-hive ma- 
terial in the flat which can be called ‘box stuff.” 
Material coming under a higher classification re- 
quires a higher rate. ee 


ALSIKE CLOVER AWAY UP. 


One of the largest dealers in seeds in the city of 
New York has just written us that the very best he 
can do on prime alsike at present is $8.50 per bush- 
el; and as this is the very price that we have been 
advertising it at retail of late, it leaves us in a rath- 
er bad predicament; but I rather enjoy it, after all. 
Do you know why? It is because bee-keepers who 
have alsike to dispose of are going to get a good 
price for it; and every bee-keeper ought to have 
some alsike clover seed to sell; in fact, raising al- 
sike, buckwheat, rape, and seeds, that produce 
both grain and honey, should be a part of every 
bee-keeper’s business. Now, then, those of you 
who have alsike to spare will please tell how much 
you have, and what you will take forit. Of course, 
we can not pay $8.50, and furnish bags, and sell it 
out at retail for $8.50. Another thing. most of the 
alsike we sell has to go through that new-fangled 
fanning-mill that goes by steam power, to make it 
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No. | seed. However, if you will mail us a sample 
of what you have, we can tel] you what it will be 
worth to us. 





CONVENTION NOTICE. 


The Northeastern Michigan Bee-keepers’ Association will 
hold its annual convention Feb. 6, 1889, at the Dayton Hotel, in 
Flint. Meeting will be called to order at 10 a.m 

W. Z. H TCHINSON, See’y. 








PRICE LISTS RECEIVED. 


We have received from Wm. H. Bright, Mazeppa, Minn., his 
catalogue of bee-keepers’ supplies. 

J. W. K. Shaw & Co., Loreauville, La., have just sent us their 
price list of Italian queens. 

We have just printed for Andrews & Lockhart, Pattens Mills, 
N. Y,, a catalogue of their specialty, Carniolan queens. 

J. M. Kinzie, Rochester, Mich., sends out a list of gencral sup- 
plies for the apiary. 


~ The Rank and File 


As well as the leaders in bee-keeping are well pleas- 
ed with the BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW. Kead what 
some of them say: 

The Review is like Lippincott's Magazine. Itisa 
digest of the best articles to be found in the best 
British and American magazines. The REVIEW is 
the cream; the kernel without the shuck. 

Atlanta, Ga. JNO. BARFORD. 

Enclosed please find 50 cts. for the Revigw for 
1889. Although only a novice, I like to read some- 
thing beyond me, instead of so many “ hints to be- 
ginners,’’ as are found in some of the journals. 

Westboro, Mass. A. L. PHIPPS. 


Allow me to congratulate you on the very superi- 
or character of your paper. It fills an important 
place never before occupied ; and,in my estima- 
tion, no one interested in any pursuit can afford to 
be without it. E. M. HAYHURST. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

The REVIEW comes the nearest to filling the bill 
of any thing 1 have seen. If you can bring each 
succeeding volume up tothe standard of the first 
one, your fortune is made. C. J. SACKETT. 

Cochecton Center, N. Y. 


If your comb honey is as bright, clean, and fresh, 
in proportion to your experience, as is your excel- 
lent little journal, I think white will become it as 
well as ** the sweet young girl.” 

Mt. Vernon, lowa. OLIVER FOSTER. 


Viewed in the lights and shadows of nigh twenty 
years of bee-keeping, no twelve numbers of any 
bee-journal have contained the amount of valuable 
information that you have crowded into the first 
volume of the Review. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 

There was no need for the REVIEW, but you have 
made a need forit. I should bea sincere mourner 
at its death. Dr. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill. 


Reader, send fora sample copy of the REVIEW, 
and judge of it yourself. Price of the REVIEW, 50 
cents a year. 

The Review and “ The Production of Comb Hon- 
ey’ for 65 cts. For $1.00 the REVIEW will be sent 
two years, and * The Production of Comb Honey” 
thrownin. Back numbers of the REVIEW can be 
furnished. Stamps taken, either U. 8. or Canadian. 

10tfdb W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
Mention Gleanings. Flint, Mich. 

OR SALE. —Six Light Brahma pullets, one 

_cockerel, $10; P. Rock and Langshan cockerels, 
$1.50 to $2.00; pullets, $1.00. Thorougbred. Satis- 
faction given. MRS. C. E. HATCH, 
3d Kentiand, Newton Co., Ind. 


B. J. MILLER & Co., 
NAPPANEE, - ELKHART CO., - IND., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEE-HIVES a»o SUPPLIES. 


Sections, T-tin cases, shipping-crates, metal cor- 
hers, ete. Five per cent discount on supplies in 
Jan. and Feb. Price list free. Send for one. Itfdb 


62in responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 














FOR SALE? 


I am obliged to dispose of my farm so as to be 
nearer to my business. On this account I am also 
obliged to sell out my bees. I have 56 colonies in 
prime condition in the cellar. My surplus arrange- 
ment, | think, can not be beat. Every thing I bave 
connected with the business is in the best possible 
eee for practical purposes that long experience 
could suggest. The following is a nearly complete 
list of what I have to dispose of: 56 colonies bees, 
mostly pure Italians, in 8-frame Langstroth hives; 
8&8 hives filled with comb or wired foundation; 143 
hives complete with frames, honey-boards, and 
covers; 53 section racks, with 18 sectious each, filled 
with comb; 224 section racks, with 18 sections each, 
filled with foundation; 89 section racks, with 18 sec- 
tions each, empty ; 31 section racks, without sections; 
15 shipping cases; one Given foundation press for 
full Langstroth frame; 50 feeders; 2 bellows smok- 
ers; 20 lbs. foundation; one extractor: and a lot of 
other paraphernalia, such as shipping-screens, wire 
for frames, wire screenhouse, saws, mandrel and 
stand, top hive, stands, cover rings for tiering up, 
ete., etc., which are usually necessary to a complete 
outfit in the business. The total cost of the whole 
is not far from $1500.00; I will sell the whole lot for 
about one-half of that. I will not sell in part, but 
only by the lot, and I would like to have any would- 
be purchaser come and see for himself before he 
bargains. Certainly, a much better opportunity 
will not present itself to one with limited means to 
start in the business. GEORGE GRIMM, 

Jefferson, Jefferson Co., Wis. 
i in responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS EARLY. 


= 
ce Imported Ital. queen (1888 i Serer Ob 
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Ten per cent discount to all who send orders 
== 80 early as to reach me 20 days before they wish 
2 their orders filled. Make money orders payable 
mei at Clifton. 8. H. COLWICK, Norse, Bosque Co., Tex. 3-8db 
(Win responding to this advertivement mention GLEANINGS, 


ARLY QUEENS. I will send young queens 
by return mail from this date, Jan. 25, 1889. 
Mrs. A. A. NEEDHAM, Sorrento, Lake Co., Fla. 


OR Ohio IMPROVED CHESTER PIGS, or the 
Finest BROWN LEGHORN FOWLS for breed- 
ing purposes, write to FILLMORE DECKER, 
ltfd New Florence, Westm’'d Co., Pa. 


(ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. 3tfhd 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONE Y-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for ‘‘ Practical Hints to 
Bee-K eepers.”’ (Mention Gleanings.) Itfdb 





Oosts less than 2 cents per week. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


THE FIRST DOLLAR WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 
THE D. A. JONES CO., PUBLISHERS, BEETON, ONTARIO, CAN. 


D. A. Jones is its editor, and this fact is a guaran- 
tee of its worth. It is thoroughly practical and con- 
tains pt ay excellent articles from leading bee- 
keepers in the United States and Canada. Fifty-two 
numbers make a volume of 1040 pages. American 
currency and stamps at par. Samples free. 









) 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 6 lines, and Fe must 8aY you want your ad. in this de- 

partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 








ll cost y uu: 
department is intended rey for bona-fide exchanges. 
changes for cash or for price lists, or notices offerin articles 
for sale can not be inserted under this head. For such our reg- 
ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put 
with the regular advertisements. 








ANTED.—To exchange for extracted honey, a 
10 h. p. horizontal engine, worth $200. I will 
ive somebody a rare bargain. Speak quick. 
5tfdb C. H. Smita, Pittsfield, Mass. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange one of Livingston’s farm 

feed, or grist mills, for hand or power, as good 

as new, for Barnes foot- -power saw. 2-3-4d 
H. L. FISHER, Milford, Kos. Co., Ind. 


ANTED.—To exchange 250 colonies of bees, for 
horses, mules, wagons, buggies, and 4 h. p. en- 
gu. or any thing useful on a plantation. 
itfd ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 





ANTED.—To exchange a Barnes foot-power 
saw, combined circular and scroll, fora _—. 
dation- mill, 10-inch, A. I. Root’s preferred. 
MATHEW DopDs, Sauk Center, Stearns Co., Minn. 


\ 7] ANTED.—To exchange buzz-saw for power (not 
foot-power), 4 saws, 8 to 16 inch, all good as 

new. = a few P. R. chicks, fine, warranted. 

3d . E. Hatou, Kentland, Newton Co., Ind. 


WANTED. —To exchange bees i in Simplicity hives, 
or History of Civilization, in four volumes, 
coat $14.00, for B-flat clarionet. Pain TISHER, 
Hannibal, Monroe Co., O. 








\ ANTEI ).—To exchange pure Brown Leghorn 
eggs and cockerels (Todd strain) for any thing 

useful. Write first. A. F. BRIGHT, 

3tfdb Mazeppa, Wabasha Co., Minn. 





ANTED.—To exchange Turner raspberry- 
plant, for improved easel cage or bee-sup- 
—* or fine pig. F. TYLER, 
3-4d Honey Grove, cents Co., Tex. 


\ 7 ANTED.—To exchange about 200 hives, to hold 
4 L. frames, for queen-rearing, well painted, 
nearly new, for any thing useful. I will give any 
one a bargain. C. D. DUVALL, 
Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 


Want. —To ‘exchange bee- supplies for a few 
thousand strawberry plants — Crescent and 
Sharpless. W. E. CLARK, 
3-14db Oriskany, Oneida Co., N. Y. 
bye age Ba exchange volumes of the American 
Bee Journal and GLEANINGS for Japanese 
buckwheat, alsike, or mammoe: red clover, or 
something else. W. BARLOW, 
3d Burlington, Desinoines Co., Iowa. 


\ rANTED. —Situation with some supply-dealer, 
apiarist, or honey- -merchant, by a single man 

of 27, eleven years’ experience; best of references. 

Distance no objection. Address A. B.C., 

3d Groesbeck, Ohio. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange a new 8x12 self-inking 
Monumental press, with a lot of type, cases, 
ete.; one 240-egg self-regulating incubator; one 
Monarch brooder, for 200 chicks; one brooder for 
100 chicks, for 2 or 3 H. P. boiler and engine, section 
machine, cigar-box planer, poney. alsike clover 
seed, or offers. . T. FLETCHER, 
3-4d Clarion, Clarion Co., Pa. 








ANTED.—To exchange a lot of Turner and 
Crimson Beauty raspberry-plants for other 
nursery stock, Italian queens, sections, eggs for 
hatching, etc. Write first. E. R. MILLER, 
34d Garden City, Cass Co., Mo. 








ANTED. lh good bee-man for an opening, 
Christian man preferred. C. J. Jost. 
Banning, San Ber. Co., Cal. 





ANTED.—To exchange Italian bees for timber 
or a “ Springfield roadster.”’ L. HEINE, 
3tfdv Bellmore, Queens Co., N. we 


J] ANTED.—To sell or exchange, Italian bees and 
queens, and supplies. Address 
OTTO KLEINOW 
No. 150 Military Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


7 ANTED. —You to send for my new price list of 
Imported and American Italian queens. Can 
Bttdb as early as the earliest. R. H. CAMPBELL, 
Madison, Morgan Co., Ga. 


J] ANTED.—To exchange one well-drill, as 
new, made in Aurora, IIl., cost $450; vill value 
at $200, and exchange for bees or any kind of bee- 
—— This is a rare bargain. Address 
RAY HOLBERT, Watson, Marion Co., W. Va. 


ANTED.--—As many Italian or hybrid bees as | 
can get for $100, delivered here between May 

Ist ns 10th. Who will give me the best bargain ? 
3d . E. DOANE, Breckenridge, Gratiot Co., Mich. 





7 ANTED. —To exchange 160 acres of fine land near 
Watertown, Dakota, for property in some good 
location for bee- -keeping, or would take stock if not 
too far from bere, or an apiary, in part payment, or 
offers. J. L. COLR, 
3-4d Carlton Center, Barry Co., Mich. 


SEND FOR 


HEDDON’S 
CIRCULARS. 


Address 


JAMES HEDDON 
DOWAGIAC, MICH, = 


rin responding to this advertisement mention GLKANINGS, 


NEARLY THIRTY TONS 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


SOLD IN 1887. 
It is kept ag pote ef Messrs. T. G. Newman & 








Son, Chicago, I Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 

a Dowag aa Crick: F. L. Dougherty, Indian- 
lis, ind. J. Miller & Co., Nappanee, Ind.; 

. 8. Armetrons, Ps gt lll.; Kretchmer, 

Coburg, Iowa; allon, Bayou Goula, La., 

ickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 


Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y.; D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, Ill.; J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; G. ‘ Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; 

Waukesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wisconsin: J. Mattoon, Atwater, Ohio, Oliver 
Foster, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; C. Hertel, Freeburg, 
Illinois; Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.; J. M. 
Clark & Co., 1409 15th St., Denver, Colo.; Goodell & 
Woodworth Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, Ill.; J. ‘A. Roberts, 
Edgar, Neb., E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ontario, 
Canada; J. N. Moiese Columbus, Neb., and numer- 
ous other dealers. 

Write for free menace, a ae pete list of bee sup- 
plies. We guarantee every t of our foundation 
equal to sample in every respect. Every one who 
buys it is pleased with It it. 

CHAS. DADAN'T & SON, 
3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Miinois. 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notes will be inserted un this head at one-half our 
rates. All ad’s Intended f for this department must not 
oxosed 6 lines, and are must saY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice — yn lines - = please; but all over 
five lines will cost y r regular rates. This 
iepartment is Intended “only oF for yw exchanges. Ex- 
changes for cash or for price ls ists. 44 notices offering articles 
for sale can not be inserted under this head. For such our reg- 
ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put 
with the regular advertisements. 














ANTED.—To exchange for ontrantes honey, a 
10 h. p. horizontal engine, worth $200. I will 
give somebody a rare bargain. Speak quick. 
litfdb C. H. MITH, Pittsfield, Mass. 


\ TANTED. —To exchange one of Livingston’ ’sfarm 

feed, or grist mills, for hand or power, as good 

us new, for sy foot-power saw. 2-3-4d 
L. FISHER, Milford, Kos. Co., Ind. 


\ ] ANTED.—To exchange 250 colonies of bees, for 
horses, mules, wagons, ee and 4h. p. en- 

gine, or any thing useful on a plantati 

“Itfdb ANTHONY OPP, Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 


\ TANTED.—To exchan pees Brown Leghorn 
eggs and cockerels (Tod —, for any thing 

useful. Write first. A. F, BRIGHT, 

stfdb Mazeppa, Wabasha Co. “ Minn. 


\ ANTED. ave. students for the comin season. 
Gro. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 4-5d 


\ ANTED.—To exchange Turner  raspberry- 

plant, forimproved poultry Pi! jam or bee-sup- 
plies, or fine pig. TYLER, 

4d Honey Grove, Fannin Co., Tex. 











\ ANTED.—To exchange a new 8x12 ‘self-inking 
Monumental press, with a lot of type, cases, 
etc.; one 240-egg self-regulating incubator; one 
Monarch brooder, for 200 chicks; one brooder for 
100 chicks, for 2 or 3 H. P. boiler and engine, section 
machine, cigar-box planer, honey, oe clover 
seed, or offers. J.T KTCHER, 
3-44 Clarion, ‘Clarion Oo., Pa. 


ANTED.—To exchange a lot of Turner and 
Crimson Beauty raspberry-plants for other 
nursery stock, Italian queens, sections, eggs for 

hatohing, ete. Write first, E. R, MILLER, 
Garden City, Cass Co., Mo. 








WANTED. —To . exchange one well-drill, as 
new, made in Aurora, IIl., cost $450; will value 
At $200, and exchange for bees or = — of bee- 
a ey - This is a rare bargain. 
Ray Horpsrr, Watson, Marion Co, W. Va. 





ANTED.—To exchange a Webster’s Unabridged 

Dictionary for extracted honey or bees, with 
some one not too far distant. JOHN A. GEETING, 
4d McKeesport, Pa. 


ANTED.—You to send for my new price list of 
Imported and ——— Italian queens. Can 
—, as early as the earlies R. H. CAMPBELL, 
Madison, Morgan Co., Ga. 


ANTED.—You to send for my illustrated Price 
List of es, Bees, Queens. etc. 4-5d 
GEO. E. HILTon, Fremont, Mich. 


ANTED.—To exchange 160 acres of fine land near 
Watertown, Dakota, for property in some good 
location for bee-keeping, or would take stock if not 
too far from bere, or an apiary, in part payment, or 
offers. J. L. COLE, 
3-4d Carlton Center, Barry C 0., M ich. 


‘ANTED. —To exchange for honey or offers, 
about 25 colonies of Italian bees, in new, mova- 
ble-frame hives, frames 914x124% inside measure; 
8 frames to the hive; also one second-hand Barnes 
foot-power combined saw. 
CHAS. DORFMAN, Pittsburg, Tex. 


ANTED.—To exchange one American Incuba- 
tor, 250-egg ———: about 50 nuclei, 2, 3, and 
4 frame. 20 cts. each, about 50 Simplicity hives, 10 
frame, $1.00 each, for horse-power, corn- grinder, or 
any thing useful toa farmer. GEO. W. BAKER, 
4-5d Milton, Wayne Co., Ind. 


ANTED.—To exchange, house and lot with 
grapevine apiary of 50 colonies Italio-Carnio- 
lans. Good location, and a good property, at a bar- 
goin. Also want Sy buy or rent an apiary in good 
location. JNO. C. CAPEHART, St. Albans, W. Va. 


ANTED.—To exchange one Jones wax-extract- 
or, 275 side-opening sections, 375 %-lb. sections, 

500 separators for Heddon case, 20 Simplicity hives, 
one Lamb knitting-machine, 50 Jones honey-cans, 5 
lb.; 200 Concord grapevines, for 20 to 24 ince circu- 
lar saw, type-writer, bicycle, camera, bees, or sup- 
plies. J.A. GREEN, Dayton, LaSalle Co., Ul. 4d 


ANTED. —To exchange Italian bees for timber 
or a “ Springfield roadster.” L. mT Be 
3tfdv Bellmore, Queens Co., N. Y. 


ANTED. —Bee-keepers in Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Arkansas to learn something of 
gM by addressing Rev. E. T. Abbott, St. Joe, Mo. 


ANTED! Bee-Help. Will engage on . favorable 
terms two a men, desirous of learning 
practical apiculture one but strictly temperate 
need apply. 8S. I. FREEBORN, 
Ithaca, Wis. 


ANTED. —Correspondence with parties having 
Japanese buckwheat to sell, or exchange for 
supplies. Jos. NYSEWANDER, Des Moines, Ia. 4d 


ANTED. —Situation in an apiary for the season 
of 1889, from 6 months to a term of years. 
s. W. WHITE, Liberty, Clay Co., Mo. 


WANTED. —To ‘exchan one cutter-head, one 
dovetailing mandrel with saws, one six-inch 
rubber-belt, 30 ft. long; 50 ft. of three-inch rubber- 
belting, all as good as new, for bees or bee-keepers’ 
supplies; also one six-inch Pelham fdn. mill. 4tfdb 
THOMAS GEDYE, Kangley, LaSalle Co., ll. 


ANTED.—To sell or exchange, Italian bees and 
queens, and supplies. Ad Tess 
OrTtTo KLEINOW, 
No. 150 Military a gone Detroit, Mich. 











1889. Italian Queens. 1889. 


For $1.00 From Jan. till June. 
2-4-6d N. ADAMS, Sorrento, Lake Co., Fla. 


FOR SAL In Winter Park, Fla., 5-acre 
® Be yg wy try Circular free. 
4d Address B. LA MONTAGNE, Orlando, Fla. 


D. FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
D* Ry AND ETAIL. See advertisement - 
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HONEY COnuyiN. 


CITY MARKETS. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—Prices are about the same 
as quoted last; but the demand from manufactur- 
ers is improving. We —_— Extracted honey at 
5@8 on arrival. Prices of comb honey are nominal, 
at 12@16in the jobbing way. RBeeswaxr.—There is a 
good demand, —. brings 20@22 on arrival, for 
good to choice yellow. 

Feb. 12. Cuas. F. Muta & Son, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 








St. Lovis.—Honey,—The supply of honey is not 
large, but it is moving very slow. Choice comb 
honey is selling at 13@14; fair, 11@12; dark and 
broken, 8@10. Extracted. dark, in bbls., 44%4@5; 
choice, 5%@6. In cans, dark, 5@5%; fair, 6@6%: 
choice,7@8: fancy, 9. Beeswax, prime, 20. The outlook 
on honey is not verv bright. 

Feb. 9. W. B. Westcott & Co., St. Louis Mo. 


KANSAS CITY. —Honen. —We quote: 1-lb. comb, 
white, 16; fall. 14; California white. 16: 2-lb. Cali- 
fornia white. 14: 2-lb. extra Cal’a, 13. Extracted, 
Cal’a white, 8; Cal’a amber, 7. Beeswax, 20@22. 

CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 

Feb. 9. Kansas City, Mo. 


CuicaGco.—Honey.—The supply of choice grades 
is light, and the prices are held at about 17; but 
sales are small. The off grades are moving very 
slowly, at lower figures. Extracted brings 7@8 for 
white and medium grades. Reeaswarx, 22 

Feb. 8. R. A. BURNETT, 

Chicago, Ill. 


DETROIT. —- Honey. — Best white comb in one- 
pound sections, 16@17 cents. Sales slow. Extract- 
ed. 9@10. Beeswax, 22@23. M. H. Hunt. 

Bell Branch, Mich., Feb. 11. 








St. Louts.—Honey.—No material change in the 
market. Too much mild weather for good honey- 
trade. an, 20. D. G. Tutt GRO. Co., 

Feb. 9 St. Louis, "Mo. 


eninesaneneaiinnmncanemn very dull and quiet. 
Very little No.1 white in market. Price ranging 
from 15@18c. A. C. KENDEL, 

Feb. 13. Cleveland, O. 


For SAur.—I have a quantity of extracted honey 
in 50-lb. kegs, which I will sell at the following 
prices: 8c for the white and 7c for the amber, f. 0. b. 
The honey is first-class. C. H. STORDOCK, 

-4db Durand, Fl. 


New Orleans Apiary.» 


Early Queen Orders booked now for Italian or 
Carniolans. Warranted purely mated and safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Address 
4tfdb J. W. WINDER,'New Orleans, La. 

7 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


LOOK! LOOK AT THIS! 


I am better peoparsni ithis year™to }fill all orders 
for queens, and bees by the pound than ever a 
fore. Send for price list for 1889. From 10 to 50 
cent off from last year’s prices on all bee-supp! es. 
Don’t fail to get my prices before you place your 
orders, as you can save money by so doing. 

4d Box72. 8. E. SMITH, TILBURY CENTER, ONTARIO, CAN. 


1889. Italian Queens. 1069. 


Having moved 8 miles from Nicholasville {to a 
better location for bees, I will continue to raise 
queens, and more extensively than formerly. I will 
have the very best of Italians =, Select tested 

ueens, in April, $3.00; May, $2.50; June, $2.00; 
July 1 to Nov. 1, $1.50. be any warranted purely 
mated, $1.00; 6 for $5.00. ake money orders paya- 
ble at Nicholasville. Send < circular. 

Address WILSON, 
4-5tfd Little Hickman. Jess. Co,, Ky. 


82 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 











Cc he a. ewodden Still Works 
° ood work guaranteed. Send 
ice sample foundation and price 


list of {Italian bees, queens, and wax aaa 
4-8db CLARKSBURG, MONITEAU CO., Mo. 


YOUNG QUEENS 


Ready to send out by return mail; price each, $1.50. 
J.W. TAYLOR, Ozan, Ark. 





IF YOU ARE IN WANT OF 


BEES or BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


Send for our New Catalogue. 


OLIVER HOOVER & CO., 
4tfdb Snydertown, Pa. 


BEES IF YOU WANT BEES, 


Please Write for Prices. 
8 4-9db §. A. SHUCE, LIVERPOOL, ILL. 


SMALL-FRUIT PLANTS 


Plants at one-half the usual Ford pe All stock 
warranted. Good references. All of the leading 
varieties of Berries, Currants, and Grapes. Send 
postal card, and get prices. 

EZRA G. SMITH, 
4d Manchester, Ontario Co., | N. Y. 


EXTRACTORS 
FOR $2.50. 
Territorial rights 
forsale very cheap 

Address 
J: C. MELCHER, 
ln yigaan 











1889. HELLO! HELLO! 1889. 
How are supplies selling? You send for W. E. 


CLARK'S illustrated price list. He is rock bottom 
for all supplies, and don’t you forget it. 


7, 5), 
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—— 


W. E. Clark’s Im aaa Hinge- -Nozzle Quinby 


Smoker. he Best Smoker Made. 
Oriskany, - Oneida Co., - New York. 
8-14db 2" Mention Gleanings. 


pews FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. 


HONEY, BEES. QUEENS, SUPPLIES. 


Conahes ue Free. 


OLIVER FOSTER, MT. VERNON, IOWA, 3tfdb 








aa PER CENT DISCOUNTS IN FEB. 
An AND MARCH! On QUEENS, BEES, 

~ APIARIAN SUPPLIES, JAPANESE BUCK- 
WHEAT, and SEED POTATOES (20 varieties). Sen‘! 
for catalogue giving full aD BUY 


CHAS. D LL 
3-6db ‘Spencerville, won Yak, Nid. 


2" In responding to this advertisement mentjon GLEANINGS. 





